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Murder of 




a Dancer 



By S. Alexander Cohen 

as fold to Michael Duball 


Hired to track down a miss- 
ing person, I found myself 
hot on the trail of a killer. 


M Y name is Dahl, Walter H. Dahl," the 
tanned, handsome young man said, hand- 
inc me a business card that identified him as 
an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 1 
want you to locate someone for me. 

That's how it started on that hot summer 
mom in, of Augu.f 2’.od. 1945; » £ 

ginning not unlike the dozen-odd missing- 
persons cases that drifted into the offices of 
the Supreme Detective Agency each week, i 
pulled out a routine missing-persons form ana 
looked up into the frank, unwavering blue 

eyes of Mr. Dahl. People searching for missing 
persons usually evidence some distress — not so 
Mr. Dahl. . 

He described the subject in considerable 
detail: Forty years old. dark brown colouring, 
five-ten in height, weight 150 pounds, heavy 
beard, invariably went bareheaded, wore brown 
ties and tan coloured, single-breasted coat. 
"His name." he said, watching me for a 
response, "is Solon Burt Harger." 

"The well-known ballroom dancer?" I asked. 
He nodded, then asked me to keep all he told 
me in strictest confidence. 1 assured him I 
would. Dahl intimated that his only interest 
in the case was his concern for Harger's brun- 
ette dance partner. Charlotte Mays, and that 
his visit to me was on her behalf. 

-Miss Maye says Harger left for Washington 
on August 20th at 3.30 a.m." he said. "They 
have a contract to appear at the Biltmore 
Hotel. She prefers a private investigator in 
order lo protect their performance from un- 
favourable publicity. After all. Harger is a 
well-known personality." 

Before he left. Walter Dahl gave me a list, 
furnished he said, by Charlotte Maye, of 
"leads" to the places Harger usually stayed, 
plus a retainer and expense money. 

"Harger had been hitting the bottle a little 
too much . . ." he explained, hinting that he 
expected it was nothing more than a binge. 
"But." he concluded, seemingly as an after- 
thought. when he was half outside the door, 
"if you find he has met with some accident, 
do nothing before you consult me — nothing." 
he added for emphasis. 

Continued on page 66 
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Steve knew the odds against 
their living were great, 
and he realised the eseaped 
convicts didn't want his 
rifle just to shoot sharks. 


JIM SAYERS • FICTION 



( STRAIGHTENED up and wiped the sweat from 
my eyes, and listened to a burst of voices from 
the cabin of the launch. My bottle of brandy was 
going around, not as medicine. Well, the more they 
drank the better; it might make them careless. 

Gwen’s eyes were dark blue in the dim light of ■ 
the engine room. They met mine; the fear in them 
made my stomach tighten. She was listening, too. 

I glanced out at the threatening sky and wished 
the daylight would fade. 

A gust of wind made the launch shudder. Under 
all the other sounds came the rumble of the surf 
pounding the mouth of the creek. Any time now 
the first squall would hammer the small island. 
There would be no chance of making the mainland 
before the cyclone moved in along the coastline. 


All morning 1 had tried to doctor a sick motor 
with an eye on the barometer. About noon, 1 felt 
the launch shudder with a different movement from 
the usual swing of wind and tide. I stepped out into 
the main cabin. Gwen came behind me. Three 
faces stared over the side. They were unkempt, 
unshaven, and dripping water. There was something 
hungry in the eyes that met mine, then roved past 
to Gwen, noting over everything in sight, and coming 
back to Gwen. . 

Her blue shorts and shirt emphasised the color 
of her eyes and the golden tan of arms and legs. 
Her blonde hair fell in waves to her shoulders, and 
caught the light when she moved. . „ 

The three men climbed aboard. Little pools of 
water dripped off them. 


Their clothes were a faded, dirty 
grey; their feet were bare. They came 
from Fiji, the big fellow told me. 
Jules was his name and he was the 
only one who spoke a little English. 
The other two used rapid French. 
Their boat had gone down on the 
weather side of the island. 

We opened our food supply and 
watched the way they wolfed it down. 
Then I went back into the engine 
room, and Gwen went with me. 

That was over four hours ago. and 
things had happened after that. The 
two leather slings over my bunk were 
empty now. The .303 rifle usually 
hanging there was up in the stern 
now; big Jules had it. He said he 
wanted to shoot at sharks when he 
walked over and pulled it out. Now 
1 knew 1 was just one against the 
three of them and he didn't care 
about sharks. 

There was only one place that they 
could come from, and it wasn't Fiji. 
It was the Penal Settlement at New 
Caledonia, a thousand miles East. A 
thousand miles in an open boat, with 
little water and not much food, was 
newsworthy. It would be a yam worth 
hearing, and worth passing on, only 
1 wasn't going to pass it on; not 
from what I'd heard. 

It was lucky that when Jules fired 
his first burst of French at me I just 
stood there and shook my head. An 
odd word here and there made sense 
because I'd learnt French, but that 
was at school, a long time ago. After 
that anything Jules said to me was in 
English, and the others talked freely 
in French. I couldn’t understand 
much: they thought I couldn’t under- 
stand anything. 

1 was busy on the engine, listening 
to the talk from the main cabin. A 
sentence suddenly straightened me up. 
They were discussing out there what 
they’d do with me, with the boat, and 
with Gwen. That much I now under- 
stood. 

In spite of the warmth of the en- 
gine room, a cold sweat oozed out all 
over me. As soon as I got the engine 
running again, they were putting me 
overboard with my hands tied and a 
rope round my ankles. A real drown- 
ing job. 

1 tried to calculate our chances. 
They were three against one, and 
they had the rifle. The small island 
had only one possible hiding place, 
the mangrove swamp further along 
the creek. 

The padding sound of bare feet 
warned of Jules stepping into the 
room. His dark eyes flicked at Gwen 
before he turned on me. His figure 
bulked largely in the small space. 

“Thee engine, she fix?" he queried. 

I shook my head slowly, watching 
his disappointment. I gave him a 
lot of technical stuff about ignition 
failure, and he listened, saying noth- 
ing. He went out and told the others, 
and I waited for their reaction. It 
came in a rapid burst that made me 
realise how thin was the ground w; 
stood on. They were impatient men. 

Why wait, they asked. They could 
take the girl now. What about the 
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engine. Jules asked. Could they fix 
that? Did they want to swim to the 
mainland? In a few more hours it 
would be all right. 

Only this morning Gwen had re- 
fused to return to the mainland with 
my partner and his wife on another 
launch. 

“A wife's place is with her hus- 
band." she had jokingly said. “I’ll 
stay with Steve." 

There was only one chance, play 


The Four 
Brothers 

T OM, Dick, Hany and 
George are brothers. 
They belong to four dif- 
ferent professions. One of 
them (not Tom) is a soli- 
citor. One (not George) is 
a schoolmaster. One is an 
architect and the remaining 
brother is a doctor. All of 
them dislike business. 

The other day I was dis- 
cussing golf with the archi- 
tect. “My schoolmaster 
brother plays a good game,” 
he said. “He can give Tom 
a stroke a hole, and Tom is 
a better player than Dick.” 
Who is the solicitor? 


ANSWER; 

Here are the possibilities 
set out in a table: 

Dick a. d. str. sch. 

Harry a. d. str. sch. 

George a. d. str. — 

Tom a. d. — sch. 

But we learn from the 
conversation with the archi- 
tect that Tom is neither 
architect nor schoolmaster. 
Tom therefore is the doctor. 
But Dick also (as is evident 
from the same conversation) 
is neither schoolmaster nor 
architect; hence, since Tom 
is the doctor, Dick is the 
solicitor. 


dumb, kid them along until nightfall, 
then, over the side, with darkness to 
hide us. 

I stepped over and took Gwen in 
my arms. 

"Steve, I’m scared. Those men out 
there — the way they look at me, they 
frighten me.” 

She buried her head against my 
shoulder. The glory and fragrance 
of her hair was all about me as I 
held her close. I could feel the 
frightened pulse of her heart. I whis- 
pered softly into her hair. 

“Listen. When it gets dark, we’ll 
go out together. Wait for me, don't 
go out on your own. Move around 
carelessly. When I yell. 'Right' jump 
up on deck and dive overboard. Make 


for the left bank and I'll be right 
behind you. O.K.?" 

She nodded and lifted her head. 
Her eyes were dark, but some of the 
fear had gone. I wondered if she 
guessed just how bad things were. 

Before dark the rain started, light 
stuff with plenty of wind behind it. 
The barometer fell steadily. The 
muttered rumble of the surf seemed 
louder. The time dragged, and 
slowly the tension built up; you could 
feel it. Jules kept coming to enquire 
about the engine, and I promised it 
would be ready, perhaps, some time 
after tea. 

Every muscle seemed tight as a 
violin string. I followed Gwen out 
into the main cabin, and things moved 
suddenly. The fair one called Pierre 
suddenly slipped his arms around 
Gwen as she went to pass him in 
the narrow space. She turned her 
head, and I saw the mute appeal and 
terror in her eyes. Jules gave a sud- 
den warning in rapid French. 

Pierre answered, ignoring me alto- 
gether. “I’m tired of waiting. Why 
worry about him?" 

Anger exploded inside me. I step- 
ped close in to him, and drove the 
edge of my hand behind his ear. His 
legs sagged and Gwen twisted free. 

“Right," I yelled. As Pierre fell 
I drove my bare foot under his chin 
with all the power I could muster, 
and whirled towards Jules. He stood 
between us and the steps, and made 
a grab at Gwen. I hit him low. His 
head jerked forward, and I hit up 
under his chin with everything I had. 
He staggered sideways over a bunk. 

I fbllowed Gwen up the steps. The 
third man, Jacques, came to life. The 
rifle was too far away for him to 
grab. 

It was nearly dark and the night 
was misty with rain. The water was 
warmer than the air. The tide was 
making strongly, and would help us. 

I spotted Gwen's head easily. It 
showed too plainly for comfort. The 
water seemed alive with life of all 
sorts. Something whirled and splashed 
alongside me, and I jerked away. 

The mangrove fringe we were swim- 
ming for was a vague blur on our 
left. I swam frantically to close the 
gap between us. When I reached 
Gwen she was treading water. I 
glanced back towards the launch, and 
saw a torch flicker. The beam swing 
ing from side to side over the water, 
weak and useless. 

“Take a breath and dive for the 
mangroves. They might start short- 
ing,” I gasped. 

Gwen's head disappeared. As I 
went under the strong pull of the 
tide caught me. I swam until I felt 
mud under my fingers, and came up 
gasping, looking for Gwen. Some- 
thing screamed off the water beside 
me into the mangroves, and the report 
came flatly down the wind. There 
was no blonde head against the dark 
background. A flutter of panic shook 
me. Was an old man crocodile or 
groper on the prowl? The mouths 




of tidal creeks were favourite with 
them. 

"Gwen. Gwen, where are you?" 
The wind flung my voice away. An- 
other bullet hit the water and whined 
away. 

"Steve! Here 1 am." 

1 grabbed an overhanging branch 
and tried to locate the voice. A 
splash, and Gwen was beside me, her 
hair a floating halo on the dark 
water. My arm went around her. 
From now on we stayed together. 

I tried to locate the small beach 
I remembered. From down wind came 


softly towards the creek, stumbling 
over roots and holes in the mud. The 
torch flared a score of yards away. 
It was pointing inland, and I heard 
Gwen catch her breath. We stopped, 
and I gave her hand a reassuring 
squeeze. 

An argument developed amongst the 
Frenchmen. Somebody wanted to 
leave the search until daylight; but 
Jules’ snarling voice overrode the ob- 
jection. 

Footsteps crunched away over the 
ridg; leaving the glow of a cigarette 
to show the boat was guarded. 1 


How To Stop Smoking 


O NE of the easiest methods for a person to cure himself 
of cigarette smoking is to learn to breath properly, 
according to a professor of psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, United States. 

Heavy smokers are inclined to take short breaths when 
they haven t got a cigarette in their mouths, he says, and 
this results in breathlessness and pressure on the chest. This 
in tura causes in many people an uneasiness and anxiety 
which makes them want another cigarette. 

Five-minute breathing exercises carried out 10 times a 
day for a month had enabled a trial group of heavy 
smokers to stop smoking without much trouble. The group 
of 15 persons had been smoking in excess of 50 cigarettes 
a day and the exercises consisted of taking deep breaths In 
and out Id times a minute. 


a sound like gars squelching in row- 
locks. 1 pushed Gwen ahead. ‘We 
had to find a way out of the creek; 
there was too much wild life around 
for comfort. I couldn't touch bot- 
tom. We might be over a big hole, 
and anything might live in it. Shouts 
came from down wind, and the splash 
of oars. We turned towards a white 
blur, gritty clean sand was under our 
feet. We staggered ashore and threw 
ourselves on the sand, breathing great 
gulps of air and feeling the wind cold 
on our bodies. The rain had stopped. 

It was a small beach all right. After 
we had caught our breath we moved 
inland, forced our way through a 
screen of mangroves, and came out 
on a sand ridge. Standing there, 
listening, the roar of the surf came 
plainly, a background to other noises. 
Splashes from the creek, and wind in 
the trees all around. Voices were 
close, the sudden splash of oars as 
they turned the boat towards the 
beach. 

I fought down an urge to plunge 
away over the ridge. I remembered 
the torch, and how we’d show up 
against the sand. There was the rifle 
to think of. The creek was the last 
place they'd expect us to be. We 
ought to get back there. If they got 
careless, we might even get the boat. 

1 took Gwen's hand and led her 
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I led .the way back to the water. 
We crouched and crept, forcing our 
way through the mangroves. The 
water was warm and black, and we 
floated silently around the corner. The 
stern of the boat loomed above us, 
and we grounded beside it. The guard 
marched the sand ten yards away. I 
whispered in Gwen's ear to stay put. 
and then began to follow the anchor 
rope up the beach. 

The idea, when it came, stopped 
me. I lay on the wet sand, one hand 
on the rope, thinking hard. In the 
boat was a wooden bow, half a dozen 
fish arrows, and 30 yards of line. 
I used arrows for shooting fish, sting- 
rays, small sharks and the like. 
How would the arrows go on a human 
target? The thought of driving a 
barbed fish arrow into human flesh 
was repulsive. But what would Gwen 
and I get. being hunted up a small 
creek by three men, one with a rifle? 
This was the chance to reduce the 
odds by one-third. 

I felt over the gunwale and 
located the bow and arrows, and de- 
tached the fishline normally linking 
the arrow to the bow. 

I began to stalk the red glow of the 
cigarette tip and scarcely breathed as 
I crept, crouching in the dark. Who- 


ever it was kept moving up and down 
a short distance from the boat. 

I crouched on one knee, watching 
the red spark wax and wane as its 
owner paced towards me. I came to 
full draw and loosed as the red glow 
paused before turning. The sudden 
scream that tore the night brought an 
echo from further along the ridge. 

1 tugged at the anchor, lifted it. and 
dropped it into the boat. Gwen was 
beside me whispering questions that 
would have to wait. 1 gave her the 
bow and pushed off, rowing des- 
perately to gain the shadow of the 
mangroves before the pounding feet 
reached the man I'd hit. Behind us 
the flash and crack of the rifle; the 
bullet whined away over the creek, 
and another followed before the creek 
closed in on us from both sides. 

I rested on the oars and let the 
current carry us along, telling Gwen 
exactly what had happened. She 
didn't comment. She reached over 
and her hand closed on mine. I knew 
then that she'd known, though she 
hadn't said, just how grim things were. 
Drifting in the boat, I pondered our 
next move. I wanted to regain fhe 
launch. If I replaced the motor parts 
my pocket, and got the engine 
running, we were still prisoners in the 
creek while the surf was running. 
Even if they didn't come aboard again 
under cover of darkness, they could 
still shoot holes in the hull. It might 
be better to keep to the open. 

The rain came again, driving be- 
fore heavy gusts of wind. Huddled in 
the boat, we listened to the roar of 
wind and water, and watched the tide 
to prevent being stranded. The rain 
kept the sandflies and mosquitoes 
away. 

Daybreak would bring low water, 
and trouble. Jules could not afford 
to leave us behind as witnesses. We 
left the boat before daylight proper, 
and found a spot which suited our 
plan of campaign. 

A mangrove swamp is an eerie 
place even in daylight. The water 
and mud are full of strange plops and 
gurgles, life of all sorts abounds and 
everything lives on something else. 
Bubbles of gas rise out of the mud; 
the stench is sickening. 

There was a sudden sound of soft 
voices, and then silence. I slipped 
the bowstring out of my shirt and 
braced the bow. Placing one shaft 
on the string, I stuck another one 
upright in the mud in front of me. 

My heart began a muffled thump, 
rainwater trickled into my eyes, the 
bow became slippery. 

The silence began to worry me. It 
was only a small swamp. They could 
have found a way around behind us. 
They might realise that a bow could 
be dangerous, with visibility down to 
a few yards in many places. 

The voices came again, much closer. 

1 tensed, arrow on string, rain on the 
leaves above my head. Splashing, 
squelching sounds, a muted curse. 
Behind me Gwen took a deep breath. 

1 blur of grey through an open- 


ing. 


Continue tl < 
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on The Chou! he knew that the great white shark would exact a terrible retribution. 




I HEARD of the death of Professor 
Pierre Villiers while waiting in 
Papeete. Tahiti, for the inter-island 
schooner to take me to my new 
trading-post on the atoll of Turea in 
the Tuamotu or Dangerous islands. 
The details were meagre. The French 
curator had been struck down in the 
village of Mataura, Tubuai Island, far 
south of Tahiti. 

Villiers was sitting at a table on his 
seaside verandah, inspecting by lamp- 
light some of the small stone idols he 
had found on the nearby isle of 
Rurotu, when the killer crept stealth- 
ily up the beach, climbed noiselessly 
over the verandah railing and tiptoed 
up behind him to deliver the deadly 
strike. 

Although Villiers did not die imme- 
diately and had lucid moments until 
he expired of multiple skull fractures 
before dawn, he could not identify his 
attacker. He had heard a slight move- 
ment behind him a second before 


something crashed down on his skull, 
but was unable to whirl to get a look 
at the man. 

Villiers' money, watch, ring and 
priceless collection of Polynesian anti- 
quities had been stolen. His collec- 
tion was the result of a two-year sci- 
entific voyage among the islands of 
Eastern Polynesia. Several natives of 
Tubuai and adjoining islands were 
questioned by the local authorities, 
but all could furnish- definite proof of 
their whereabouts at the hour of the 
murder. 

For the most part, the villagers, 
whose minds are still influenced by 
superstition, were steadfast in their 
belief that the little French professor 
had been punished by- one of their 
many evil demons of the darkness, 
because he had desecrated sacred 
places to gather his articles of Poly- 
nesian lore. But it was apparent 
that something more tangible than a 
vengeful ghost had attacked Villiers. 


1 am positive "that if his death 
had taken place in a modern city of 
America or Europe the murderer 
would have been in custody within 
24 hours. 

He had left behind a trail a mile 
wide. There were many small clues, 
any one of which a modern crimin- 
ologist could have utilised to trap the 
killer. 

The death instrument, a heavy bar 
of iron, was found on the beach, cov- 
ered with fresh imprints of the mur- 
derer's hand. His footprints of sneak- 
ers were found in the soft earth below 
the verandah. 

Communication is difficult in the 
islands without wireless, the only 
means of transportation and transmit- 
tal of messages being by slow island 
schooners that are dependent upon the 
fickle winds and their customary de- 
fective auxiliary engines to reach 
island ports. By the time word could 
be received in Tahiti, the central isle 
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of administration of French Oceania, 
the murderer could be thousands of 
miles assay and all clues obliterated. 

I had been sincerely shocked to 
hear of Villiers' death. I had met 
him in Tae O Hae. Nuka Hiva. of 
the Marquesas Group, a year before. 
He ssas a pleasant-faced Frenchman 
and it was hard to believe that some- 
one could hate him enough to com- 
mit murder. 

He had come to the Marquesas 
aboard a Messageries Maritimes 
steamer on its way back to Marseil- 
les. France, to study Marquesan an- 
thropology and to collect some relics 
of the ancient races. 

I had quartered him in the trading 
store, and was well repaid by the 
courtesy through his entertaining com- 


pany. He had a brilliant mind and a 
ready wit. He was financing his 
scientific trip through the islands of 
French Oceania, for the sole purpose 
of making a collection of little-known 
Polynesian antiquities. He showed 
me some of these articles. He had 
more than paid for his trip to the 
islands with just one of the pieces. 

When my schooner arrived in Pap- 
eete to take me to Turea Atoll, the 
excitement over Villiers’ murder had 
abated. As it was. the news was two 
months old before reaching Tahiti. 
Apart from casual reference by some 
old residents of the islands and the 
comments by the natives that the 
curator had been struck down by an 
evil demon, the incident was forgot- 
ten. 

Little did 1 realise that morning 
when the palms of the atoll of Turea 
rose out of the blue South Pacific that 
this small coral island was to be an- 
other setting of violence and death. 
My mind was occupied only with 
plans for getting the trading-post in 
shape, and how I would be received 
by the primitive Tureans. The half- 
14 


caste skipper of the schooner Manutca 
was very long in the face. "It is a 
cursed island." he said gloomily. 

We were standing in the bow. shad- 
ing our eyes to sight better the low 
coral atoll which we were fast ap- 
proaching. "The natives believe in 
ghosts and death-curses, and they have 
a big white shark as their god." he 
added, with a solemn shake of his 
head. 

I found within a week that the 
natives of Turea were, far from the 
way general, opinion had it, an indus- 
trious and jJroud race. At the end 
of three months I had a large con- 
signment of copra and pearl shell for 
the trading company and it was sure 
to surprise and impress them. Al- 


.hough at first I had been received 
suspiciously and coldly by the Tureans 
1 gradually won them over. 

Their Great White Shark, to whom, 
at the slightest provocation, they 
chanted and drummed on • tom-toms 
so enthusiastically. I imagined to be 
only the appropriate symbol of wor- 
ship by a sturdy race who had lived 
for centuries close to the sea, and, 
as keen students of marine life, had 
naturally selected one of the most 
voracious monsters of the ocean — 
the Carcharodon killer-shark. Al- 
though most of their communal life 
revolved around the great stone shark 
god in the marae. or temple, in the 
centre of the village, I never expected 
to see its living prototype. I am quite 
sure I never would have, if The 
Ghoul hadn't come to Turea. 

The "Ghoul" I had known before 
coming to Turea. I remembered him 
as a loafer and a drunkard of the 
Papeetean saloons. He was a half- 
caste and had seemingly acquired all 
the worst traits of both the white 
man and the native. 

One morning a schooner came into 


the lagoon and anchored off the coral 
strand. It was the Vivirau. on her 
way back to Tahiti from the Gambier 
Islands. When the schooner left at 
noon the next day, I was the un- 
willing host to this ugly monster. The 
"Ghoul." His real name was Taro 
Mafatu. 

I apply the word monster to the 
man because it describes appropriately 
his physical and mental characteristics. 
Never had I been compelled to look 
upon a countenance so startlingly sin- 
ister and lacking in human expression 
as the one that faced me across the 
table at rpeai-time. His native and 
white blood had diabolically fused to 
produce the most objectionable type 
of half-caste Polynesian. 

The Tureans. quick to apply a 
descriptive name to a newcomer, 
called him “Uri-taata,” or "Dog-man." 

The skipper of the schooner had 
told me sufficient about his presence 
here in Dangerous Isles to convince 
me that he was up to no good. In 
some of the atolls, he had stolen 
tapa-covered mummies of the pagan 
era of the Tuamotuan ruler, TU. He 
ruthlessly invaded sealed, coral-lime- 
stone Maraes (temples), dragging out 
interred members of the ancient 
royalty and leaving quickly before the 
natives were aware of the great 
sacrilege. 

Two weeks after the Ghoul had 
arrived on the atoll, I was strolling 
along the beach in front of the native 
village, when Ranalufa, the island 
chief, stuck his head from the door 
of his fare and hailed me. Maukeva. 
the high priest, was in conference with 
him, and when I entered his palm-leaf 
structure I could see by the expres- 
sions on their faces that they had been 
discussing a subject of grave impor- 

"Good friend, we wish to talk with 
you about the Dog-man,” the chief 
began in a solemn voice. “The Tahi- 
tian sailors on the schooner told my 
people what this man has been doing 
on other atolls of the Tuamotu. Now, 
my people tell me that they have 
seen him searching among the sealed 
crypts of our dead. They have asked 
Maukeva and myself to have you 
speak with this wicked man and warn 
him not to attempt such shameful acts 

"Last night," interrupted Maukeva 
in his high-pitched, quavering voice, 
“in my apo-varua (coral, conjuring- 
bowl of sacred sea-water) I saw the 
face of this Uri-taata, and it was like 
that of the Aro-imatua (vampire- 
demon). Oh, Good Friend, there is 
the odour of the papaora (dead) about 
him! Cast him out as you would a 
leprous person!" 

The Ghoul returned in the late 
afternoon of that day from his cus- 
tomary tour of the atoll. He was 
lumbering up the steps of the trading- 
store. when I hurried out of the copra- 
warehouse and intercepted him. 

'The people here are a little upset 
about your prowling around in their 
sacred burial grounds." 1 said quietly. 

The Ghoul had none of the super- 
stitions characteristic of the Poly- 


4,000 Years Old 

And Still Growing 

G REATEST circumference of any known tree belongs 
to a chestnut on the island of Sicily. Scarred by fire 
but still living, the great girth of this tree that has survived 
earthquakes and disaster since the days of the Romans and 
Pheonicians is 19<l feel. Although its age has not been 
ascertained, experts say it must be nearly as ancient as some 
of the giant sequoias of America. One colossal sequoia 
is tabbed with 4,000 years behind it. It is known as the 
General Sherman, with a girth of over 101 feet and a height 
of 272 feet. It soars almost without taper to the first 
branch, which is seven feet in diameter. General Sherman 
is still full of vitality and continues to grow. 

The loftiest sequoia or redwood now living and the tallest 
of all the world's known trees, is the Founder's Tree. It 
towers 364 feet in the Humboldt State National Park of 
California. Its girth is 47 feet. 

Giant redwoods just seem to keep growing unless 
destroyed by fire or lightning. If they could be protected 
from these factors, some of these immense trees would 
defy the ravages of time for 10,000 years. 
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nesians. He had, in his youth, shipped 
as a seaman aboard a tramp-steamer. 
He had lived in the waterfront dis- 
tricts of world-wide ports, acquiring 
all the sordid evils of these vicious 
slums. 

"Tell them to go to the devil!” he 
muttered. 

In a sharp voice. 1 said: "I’ll have 
to ask you not to violate any of the 
strict laws of these people. The nat- 
ives hold me responsible for your 
behaviour on this atoll, and as their 
friend and trader I have a double-fold 
reason for insisting that you don't 
desecrate any of the burial crypts on 
Turea.” 

“I'm not looking for any skeletons 
buried on this atoll!" he yelled wrath- 
fully, pushing his abhorrent face close 
to mine. “I happen to know 
there are some underwater caves on 
the inner side of the coral reefs here 
where the natives have for centuries 
hidden their dead. I don’t think they’d 
care if I took a few old mummies.” 

I shook my head. “You know as 
well as I that Turea happens to be 
one atoll of the Dangerous Archipel- 
ago that has never been deserted by 
its original people in the copra and 
pearl-shell migration. Any mummy 
on or under Turea is the ancestor of 
one or several of the five hundred nat- 
ives living here to-day.” 

"My scientist friend in Tahiti is 
paying me well to bring him back 
some good skeletons." the Ghoul 
>aid. "And 1 need the money," he 
added with sullen finality. 


That same day at sunset I was tak- 
ing a walk along the beach when The 
Ghoul came out of the store and 
hurried down the coral strand toward 

“Look here now, Menard,” he said, 
"I’m willing to split the money I’ll get 
for mummies if you’ll find out where 
they are. What do you say?” 

I gave him a cold, steady look. 
"You're not taking any ancient dead 
from Turea,” I said icily. “And 
whether you like it or not you're leav- 
ing this atoll on the next schooner. 
It'll be here in about ten days.” 
"Little tin god here, huh?” The 
Ghoul sneered. “Well, I’ll find those 
skeletons myself!” 

“I wouldn't be too sure about that,” 
I said. 

The Ghoul was working against 
time because he knew the schooner 
always came at its scheduled time. 
He was up at the crack of dawn, 
scouring the reefs and lagoons until 
dusk. Returning to the store in vile 
moods, he drank heavily. With sav- 
age curses he stormed about in his 
room, occasionally crashing his huge 
fists against the walls in unbridled 
violence and frustration. 

While 1 was working over my copra 
accounts one night The Ghoul came 
out of his room. He moved across 
to the chair in front of me and sat 
down heavily. I felt his blood-shot 
eyes watching me closely, but I did 
not look at him to acknowledge his 
presence. 


"I'm willing to give you some cash 
in advance if you'll help me get some 
skeletons." he said in a friendly voice. 

"There's not enough money in the 
world to buy off the natives' reverence 
for their ancestors or their friendship 
with me." 1 replied calmly. 

“Oh, to hell with them! Once I'm 
away from here with a skeleton or 
two they'll forget all about it!” 

"You're quite wrong there," 1 cor- 
rected him. “They'd hold me to blame 
for any violations you made against 
their honoured dead!" 

“Come on. how much do you 
want?” he yelled. "You’re a trader 
and you've got a price!” 

"As a trader with a conscience 1 
can only say. Damn you! Now clear 
out of here! I’m busy!” 

I gave my attention to the ledger 
again. A few seconds later, a prem- 
onition of danger caused me to raise 
my eyes suddenly. The Ghoul was 
still opposite me but now, as I stared 
at him, he began to rise slowly out 
of the chair. In his right hand was 
a rum-bottle which he no doubt in- 
tended to use as a bludgeon. 

"You’d better put that down,” I 
remarked calmly, “if you don't want 
to feel a fish-spear bury itself in your 
back!" I gestured toward the verandah 
where my assistant Mopi was framed 
in the doorway. A long, barbed bon- 
ito lance was in his hand. 

The Ghoul turned slowly around, 
saw the vigilant Mopi and then glared 
down at me in helpless fury. He 
was breathing heavily and the thick 
cords of his neck were throbbing vio- 
lently as he restrained himself with 
great effort. Then, without looking 
at me or Mopi again, he banged the 
bottle down hard on the table and 
shuffled into his room, mumbling. 

You possibly wonder why 1 per- 
mitted such a dangerous man to share 
my quarters. My only reason was that 
I did not particularly care to have 
anyone slaughtered on an atoll where 
I traded. 

I knew that if I insisted he move 
into a native hut somewhere along 
the beach, the Tureans would lose 
no time in decapitating him in his 
sleep. 1 realised that his murder 
would call for a lengthy investigation 
by the authorities. It would eventually 
result in a severe fine for- the entire 
village and severe punishment for 
those who carried out the deed. This 
1 wanted to spare the kindly natives 
of Turea. I was determined against 
all odds to protect them against the 
infliction of penalties which such an 
act would entail, justified though it 
was. While he was under my roof 
no native, by strict tribal custom, 
would molest him physically, unless 
in defence of their own life or mine. 

The demeanor of the Tureans since 
the Ghoul's arrival had slowly altered. 

It was an unhealthy change. They 
no longer laughed, sang or clowned 
while making copra or diving for 
pearl shell. Their usually cheerful 
countenances had now become stern 
and unrelaxing. As the long South 
Pacific days and nights passed torpidly. 
The Ghoul's presence on the atoll had 



become more ;ind more like an insidi- 
ous pestilence. 

If the schooner had arrived at its 
expected time it would have averted 
the ghastly incident which occurred 
during the five days it was delayed at 
Fakarava Atoll, where its rudder was 
being repaired. 

The Ghoul had sullenly packed his 
belongings and was resigned to leav- 
ing Turea empty-handed. He knew 
if he showed any reluctance in depart- 
ing. there were many husky natives 
who would delight in the privilege of 
tossing him bodily aboard the 
schooner. The day the trading-boat 
was scheduled to arrive he made one 
last effort to obtain a mummy. He 
tried to bribe a pearl diver, but the 
outraged Turean angrily pushed him 
into the lagoon. 

When the day passed without a 
sign of the schooner The Ghoul 
jeered at me: 

"Wouldn't it be funny if that 
schooner has hit a reef and sunk? 
Then I'd have plenty of time to look 
for skeletons, wouldn't I?" 

“If that has happened, you'll have 
to navigate a sailing canoe back to 
Tahiti,” I advised him. “I'm giving 
you just one week longer on this 
atoll, schooner or no schooner." 

The Ghoul spent more time in his 
frenzied hunt for mummies knowing 
full well that he was now working 
against precious time. 1 didn’t think 
he would be successful. But 1 was 
wrong. 


Late in the afternoon of the fifth 
day, while I was impatiently awaiting 
the schooner's arrival. I suddenly 
heard The Ghoul running fast in the 
grove beyond the trading-store. He 
stumbled violently coming up the ver- 
andah steps. When he came through 
the store he was lumbering unsteadily 
as if finishing a gruelling race. 

He paused briefly with a sluggish 
movement when he came abreast my 
desk. He was gasping spasmodically. 
He gav; me a wild, furtive glare, 
then he staggered on, gibbering. But 
there was something dangling from 
his right hand! A sodden burlap 
sack, filled with bulky objects, which 
at the jarring impetus of his heavy 
footfalls gave forth hollow, rattling 
sounds! 

"What have you got there?" 1 yel- 
led, rising and hurrying around to 
bar his way. 

But before 1 could reach him he 
had lunged into his room and slam- 
med the door, bolting it. 

1 lost no time in going down to 
see Maukeva and Ranatufa. While 
trotting through the native village to 
the witch-doctor’s dwelling. I saw that 
the natives were squatting silently be- 
fore their huts, and they returned my 
hurried greetings with stolid nods. I 
found the witch-doctor and Ranatufa 
in the Marae-tahutahu (Temple of Sor- 
cery). When I rushed excitedly in. 
Ranatufa halted my rush of words 
with a stern gesture of his hand. 

“Save your futile words," he said 


quietly. “We know that the Dog- 
Man' has found the marae and has 
stolen one of my ancestors." 

"What are you going to do?" 

“There is very little we can do 
now." the chief replied sadly. “Un- 
fortunately. he has sanctuary in your 
house. Under ancient law we cannot 
violate that tapu. If you were not 
our good friend we would seize him 
immediately and put him to death." 

“The Great Shark God. Haomako. 
will punish him for his evilness," 
Maukeva cried, drumming on his 
shrunken chest with his bony fists. 
"Look! Even now I prepare the 
pifao (curse) for the 'Dog-Man.' ” 

The pifao was the torturing curse 
which witch-doctors of the atolls have 
practiced for centuries against their 
enemies. 

Maukeva reached over with his two 
hands and removed the stone cover 
of the huge coral bowl that was bur- 
ied in the black coral sand in front 
of him. It was the fariitupa. ot 
holder-of-an-accursed person's posses- 
sions. and scattered in the smooth bot- 
tom I saw a wisp of black hair, a nail 
pruning, a piece of dungaree-cloth, a 
cigarette butt and leavings of food. He 
was in the act of replacing the cover 
when his blood-suffused eyes darted 
over my shoulder and fixed themselves 
on an object behind me. 

“The White Shark God has an- 
swered!” he whispered fiercely, "He 
will come to Turea." 
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Vital statistics are fascinating— especially statistics 

about dames on the hoof! 

"Thirty-seven, twenty-four, thirty-six ... 1 murmured 
softly to myself as 1 put the letter down. "No wonder 
Nina Spencer thinks she should be a prospect for front 
line chorus.” 

The letter was from Bill Downey, an investigator in 
the South. He had an assignment to locate Nina Spencer, 
aged twenty-three, near enough to a brownette. who 
hoped to make the big-time on the stage. 

"Apparently," Bill Downey had written, she has the 
idea she looks good in black mesh stockings. Her folks 
haven't heard from her for about a month. She is. or 
was, headed for an engagement at the Matador nightclub. 
Check for me, send me the details and the bill; and 1 11 
take it off what you owe me for the job 1 did for you 

The postscript to the letter said Bill would send a 
photo of Nina Spencer as soon as he could. 

"Thirty-seven, twenty-four, thirty-six . . . likes to wear 
black mesh stockings . . 

I memorised it. 1 visualised it! 

A telephone call to the Matador might clear up the 
enquiry, but there were times when 1 felt an urge to be 



conscientious about my work. The figures in the letter 
suggested a certain silhouette. ... , . 

I was half-way to the door when somebody knocked. 

1 tossed my hat back on the peg. and opened the door. 

"Mr. Ray Norton?” he asked. 

He was about sixty, well-dressed, cold-eyed. The 
man just behind him looked slightly younger, and gave 
me the same impression of cold, impersonal efficiency. 

"Please come in,” 1 said. 

They came in. I fixed chairs, arranged a few papers 
neatly, and waited. 

The older man spoke. "1 understand you are the only 
full-time private investigator in town." 

“Yes, that is so, Mr . . . ?” 

“My name is David C. Johnson. This is Mr. Neville 
Timbrell. 1 am from the Permanent Trustee Company, 
and Mr. Timbrell represents certain large charitable 
organisations. We have a problem. We hope you can 

•Til certainly consider what 1 can do for you, Mr. 
Johnson." . , , 

“If it’s only a matter of fees, Mr. Norton, 1 don t 
think you'll have to worry.” 

1 doodled idly with a pencil, an exercise that would 
have fascinated Freud. 

"Normally, Mr. Johnson, my fees are five pounds a 
day. plus expenses. It depends on the job whether they 
are higher than that." 

He nodded, and began to talk. I stopped doodling. 
Brother! This was big! 

"A few days ago,” he began, "there were newspaper 
reports about the drowning of a Miss Linda Blake. 

“1 remember,” I said. "She was going to inherit a lot 
of money from her uncle’s estate ... old man Welles!” 

Elmer F. Welles was one of the state’s richest men, 
and his heiress’s death had been news. 

“Under certain circumstances. Miss JJlake would have 
inherited more than a quarter of a million pounds in 
nine years’ time — when she reached the age of thirty, 
Johnson said. 

"I read about it. Welles believed young people 
couldn’t handle money, and made the proviso that she 
could not get the money until she had — as he put it 
reached a sensible age.” 
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“My company has the task of ad- 
ministering the late Mr. Welles' es- 
tate. His will provides that if Miss 
Blake is. or was. involved in any 
scandal, the company can at its dis- 
cretion hand over the money to cer- 
tain charitable organisations, instead 
of to Miss Linda Blake.” the visitor 
said. 

I nodded slowly. "And that's why 
Mr. Timbrell is here? You think she 
may have been involved in some scan- 
dal?" 

“I'm not saying that. Mr. Norton." 

"But Miss Linda Blake is dead! 
What happens to the money?" 

"She made a will, leaving her as- 
sets to the man she intended to marry, 
Lionel K. Marcus. My company 
thinks — after our legal representatives 
have studied the late Mr. Welles’ will 
— we should pay the money to Mr. 
Marcus. But a certain development 
has aroused some thought." 

His voice trailed away, but Mr. 
Neville P. Timbrell leaned forward. 

"Mr. Norton. I can say this: the 
charitable organisations I represent 
are interested in this will, naturally 
enough. The money now either goes to 
Mr. Marcus, or to charity. You will 
recall, perhaps, that Miss Blake had 
been boating with Mr. Luke Taliento, 
and. if you will permit me to say so. 
Mr. Taliento isn't entirely accepted in 
our community." 

Luke Taliento not accepted in the 
community! That depended on which 
section of the community you meant. 
Luke Taliento was an ace racketeer, 
but nobody had ever pinned a rap on 
him. He was smart, for sure, and was 
probably wired into connections 
where they mattered most. 

1 remember the news. Miss Blake 
had been in Luke Taliento's pleasure 
cruiser. A storm sprang up, and the 
boat sank. Taliento was picked up by 
a fishing boat. The girl’s body was 
later washed ashore. The clothes re- 
maining on the body were identified 
as clothes made for Miss Blake. And 
Marcus had identified an inscribed 
wristlet watch, found on the body, as 
a gift he had given Miss Blake. The 
body itself had been in fairly bad 
shape. 

"What about the police?” I asked. 

Timbrell said, "The commissioner 
is a friend of mine — and. of course, 
of Mr. Johnson’s. He has checked the 
reports of his investigating officers. 
The reports do not suggest there is 
anything wrong." 

There was a pause. I summed up: 
"So Miss Blake is friendly with Luke 
Taliento, who is thought to be a 
racketeer, although nothing has been 
proved against him. She :s engaged 
to Lionel Marcus, who is a city finan- 
cier. and favoured by her will. She is 
drowned, and so her inheritance goes 
to Marcus. Do you think Taliento 
and Marcus, between them, planned to 
murder Miss Blake?" 

"We don't know." Johnson said 
slowly. "Taliento was lucky to get 
out of the boating tragedy alive. He 
was nearly dead when they rescued 
him." 
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“I take it then, gentlemen. " I said, 
"that you want me to find out if there 
was any scandal associated with Miss 
Blake's life ... or. at least, why and 
how she was mixed up with Luke 
Taliento." 

“That is so. Mr. Norton." 

When my visitors had gone, I lit a 
cigarette and poured myself a drink. 
1 needed a drink. Luke Taliento was 
tough. Luke Taliento also owned the 
Matador Nightclub, where the missing 
Nina Spencer was reported to be work- 
ing. 

I went over the angles. Nina Spen- 
cer arrived in town to work for Luke 
Taliento, and now was thought to be 
missing. Linda Blake, heiress, went 
boating with Luke . . . and was 
drowned. 

I could have been wrong, but it 
looked as if it were bad luck for a 
girl to get mixed up with Luke. 

1 dialled Wally Kent's number. Per- 
haps Wally, columnist for "The Cla- 
rion," might know a thing or two . . . 

"Linda,” he said, “boy, she was the 
goods. About twenty-one, filled out 
a bathing outfit the way guys like 'em 
filled out. She'd been a blonde, a red- 
head. a brunette . . . you know, some 

"How come she had anything to do 
with Luke Taliento?” 

"I've seen her round gambling 
joints, and Luke has an interest in 
most rackets in this town, I guess. 
Maybe they saw each other here and 
there. I’d say she lost pretty heavily, 
when she gambled.” 

"Ever heard of Nina Spencer, do- 
ing an act for Taliento, at the Mata- 
dor?” 

“Nina! Sure ... a nifty dish who 
does the best for black mesh stockings. 
Blonde kid. Oh, boy!” 

“Bionde? She was described to me 
as a brownette.” 

“Nothing is as unstable as the 
colour of a woman’s hair,” he said. 

"Who would know anything about 
Nina, Wally . . , that is, apart from 
Taliento?” 

"She didn't stay long at the Mata- 
dor, and didn't get around much, 
either. There's old Mrs. Delaney. She 
works as a kind of a wardrobe mis- 
tress. helping the girls at the Matador 
get ready for their acts.” 

I cradled the receiver. 

Outside I glanced at my strap-watch. 
It was nearly five. 1 caught a cab. 
went round to the Matador. There 
was a good chance that Taliento 
would be there, as preparations for the 
night would be starting. 

A character, who looked like a tor- 
pedo. looked me over. 

His voice had a slight raspy tone. 

“Ray Norton . . . I'm an investi- 
gator." 

“Stay here, Norton. Don’t move!” 

I can take a hint as well as most 
guys. I stood where I was. He used 
a telephone, then said: “Come on!” 

We went up a carpeted staircase, 
along a passage. He opened a door 
and grunted: “Okay, boss— here’s 
Norton!” 

Luke sat at the desk. He looked 


about medium height, dark hair, grey- 
ing at the temples, brushed back. He 
had a single-breasted grey suit that 
cost more than I earn in a month. An 
ivory telephone gleamed on the blond 
wood. 

He said, “Sit down, Norton. What's 
it about?” 

I sat down opposite him His soft 
hands, with manicured nails, rested 
on the edge of the desk. His eyes 
bored into me. It was my turn to 
bat. 

"I had an inquiry about a dame, 
Nina Spencer. Her folk are worried 
about her. She left home . . . hasn't 
written for some time. An investiga- 
tor, Bill Downey, found out she 
headed here, had a job at the Mata- 
dor. He asked me to check.” 

There was a pause — a long one. I 
fumbled in my pocket, found a ciga- 
rette. handed the pack to Taliento, 
who shook his head. 

“Nina Spencer was here, Norton. 
She was talking about going further. 
Then she quit. Do you know what 
she looks like? You got a photo- 
graph?" 

"No, just a description. She's round 
five feet six, built like Jane Russell 
... a brownette.” 

“That's her, except I didn’t like her 
hair when she arrived. She’s now a 
blonde. Looks better under lights. 
Wait here . . . I’ll see if I can check 
... for you!” 

He quit the office. I wondered why 
he didn’t use the telephone. He came 
back, and he seemed almost affable, 

“I think Nina has been slightly ill 
... or something, but it's nothing 
much. She’s still in town, or was, 

. yesterday. Here’s her address.” 

He scribbled a note. “Suite 77a, 
The Roxham, East Seventy-Third, 
Red Hill.” 

It wasn't the most expensive area 
in town, but it was five times better 
than where I live. 

“Thanks, Mr. Taliento. I’ll see her. 
I'll be able to tell her folks she is 
okay. By the way, Mr. Taliento,” I 
added, "weren’t you nearly drowned 
the other day. There was something 
in the papers about it?" 

His eyes narrowed. "Go on, Mr. 
Norton. Are you interested?” 

I said. “It was front page, that’s 
all . . . you look okay. It must’ve 
been tough!" 

He nodded, very slowly. “Life can 
be tough — and very short, Mr. 
Norton.” 

There was no friendly warmth in 
his voice. 

“Sure, sure," I muttered. I picked 
up my hat. “Thank you for your 
help. Mr. Taliento.” 

I moved to the door, his eyes fol- 
lowing me. The torpedo was waiting 
just down the passage. He escorted 
me to the front door. I went home, 
ate, showered, and went round to the 
parking lot for my Chev. It was after 
eight when I arrived at Red Hill and 
located the Roxham apartments. 

1 stepped out of the elevator at the 
seventh floor, found the apartment 
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and leaned on the buzzer. I was about 
to press again, when the door opened. 

Her off-the-shoulder frock, black, 
hung on round the curves. She smiled, 
slightly, her wide red lips opening just 
enough to reveal small white teeth. 

"I'm looking for Miss Nina- Spen- 
cer." I started. 

"You've come to the right place 
. . . what do you want?" 

The words were slow, the voice 
husky, the slight smile did things to 

"My name is Norton. Your family, 
they're worried because they haven't 
heard from you recently." 

She nodded slowly and murmured. 
“. . . of course. Would you come in. 

Ever seen a seal at the zoo refuse a 
fish at feeding time? I went in. The 
place was comfortable, in an expen- 
sive way. I sat on the ivory hide 
lounge. 

"Like a drink, Mr. Norton?” 

1 nodded. After all. I've got a 
mouth. 

She bent down, near to me. to fix 
the drinks. 1 gulped a little, and tried 
to look away. She handed me the 
Scotch, sat down, crossed her legs. 

"Cheers. Mr. Norton." She raised 
her glass, drank a little. "Now I 
guess you can write to whoever wrote 
to you, and say I'm okay. You’re 
lucky to catch me. I'm leaving town, 

I didn't answer. I had the impres- 
sion her brain was working — fast! 

"Any questions. Mr, Norton? I’d 
like you to be satisfied.” 

"I'm just trying to check you 
against the description given to me. 
Your hair was supposed to be brown." 

"Sure ... I was a brownette. Now. 
I'm a blonde. Hair dye has come to 
stay ... in my business, being a 
blonde helps." 

"1 was told you were round five feet 
six inches, and your measurements 
were thirty-seven, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six," 

Her eyelids flickered a little as she 
stood up. She went into another 
room, that could have been a bed- 
room, and came back. She threw me 
a tape measure. 

"Cheek for yourself, Mr. Norton!" 

She stepped towards me. raised her 
arms, and breathed in slightly. The 
frock strained at the seams. 

"Ready, Mr. Norton?" 

Hell! A guy has to do his job. I 
stood up. and stretched the tape- 
measure round her. 1 finally made out 
the figures. 

"Okay?" she asked. 

"I guess so. unless I've made a mis- 
take." 

1 checked the other measurements, 
twenty-four, thirty-six. They tallied. 

I dropped the tape to the carpet. 

"Satisfied?" she murmured. 

"Not quite ... I think!" 

Her lips mocked me. "You are 
thinking of something. Mr. Norton?" 

Nina Spencer was quite a dame. 
She told me she had quarrelled with 
Luke Taliento. but had stayed on in 
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town until she had teed up a job else- 
where. She hoped to clinch another 
job any moment, and had her bags 
just about packed, ready to move. She 
hadn't liked to tell her folks the job 
at the Matador hadn't lasted . . . and 
she had just not written home. 

It was after midnight when I got 
back to my flat, struggled into bed. 
and went to sleep. By nine in the 
morning. I had showered, shaved, had 
breakfast of hot black coffee and 
aspirin, and was trying to sort things 

When I had started asking ques- 
tions about Luke Taliento and the 
Matador, she had started kissing me. 
That was all right, but it seemed to 
dull my news sense. 

I supposed I could send a telegram 
to Bill Downey, saying I'd located 
Nina, and that all was well. But if I 
let the situation drag a little, expenses 
could increase, and he’d have to take 
mor; off the bill I owed him. 

That was one angle. But. also. I 
was seeing red warning lights. 

Maybe I’d have better luck talking 
to Marcus than I had nattering to 
Taliento. I went over the angles again. 
Wally Kent of “The Clarion" had 
mentioned a Mrs. Delaney, who 
helped the girls at the Matador dress 
for their acts. I could look her up. I 
checked her address, got the convert- 
ible out, and headed round to see Mrs. 
Delaney. 

I told Mrs. Delaney who I was, and 
said I was inquiring about Miss Nina 
Spencer. 

"Nina? She didn't stay very long,” 
Mrs. Delaney said. In conversation 
she said Nina went out a couple of 
times with Mr. Taliento. That was 
about all. 

“Do you know if she had any 
friends? Boy friends, for instance?” 

“No . . . funny, isn’t it? A very at- 
tractive girl. too. but I never saw her 
with any friends. Mr. Taliento took 
an interest in her. She mentioned she 
had been out with him ... a couple 
of times she went in his pleasure 
cruiser. She was very keen to pro- 
gress in the theatre. I think Mr. Tali- 
ento told her he would try and get her 
engagements in other nightspots, and 
introductions to theatrical people." 

“Was she fond of Mr. Taliento?” 

“I don't think so. She was in a 
strange city, and he was kind to her." 

"Did she drink at all?” 

"Drink . . . ? I don't know, for 
sure, but I don't think so." 

I nodded, slowly. When I had 
been with Nina the previous night she 
hadn't been reluctant to drink. 

“From what you saw of Miss 
Spencer, would you say she liked 
men . . . that is ..." I hesitated 
slightly. "To be blunt. Mrs. Delaney, 
do you think she would be. say, in- 
clined to throw herself at a man, 
especially the first time she saw him?" 

“Mr. Norton! It's obvious you 
have never met Nina. She just wasn't 
a girl like that. She wasn't shy . . . 
but she was reserved. 1 always said 
Nina Spencer was a very, very nice 
girl!" 


I thought of my meeting the pre- 
vious night with Nina, and wondered. 

"Well, thank you. Mrs. Delaney for 
your help.” 

She was still standing on the edge 
of the verandah as I started the Chev. 
I gunned the engine, cased back the 
throttle, and cruised down the street. 
I crossed the next intersection, and 
from round the corner came a black 
sedan. 

I stepped on the throttle. 
The Chev. coughed a little, picked 
up speed. So did the car tail- 
ing me. And then the rear driver 
snapped the throttle down, and the 
hepped-up car drew alongside. Two 
men were in the front seat. The one 
nearest me was holding a partly con- 
cealed sub-machinegun. The snout 
peeped across the edge of the window. 

He snapped. "Pull up, Norton — 
or you’ll get a blast.” 

I stopped. The car stopped along- 
side me. The hood with the gun got 
out. The gun was under his coat. 
He didn’t make any great efforts to 
conceal it. He flung open the rear 
door of the Chev., got in, and mut- 
tered: “Start driving, Norton — go 
where I tell you to drive.” 

Half an hour later we stopped in 
a waterside warehouse area. A few 
trucks were about, but the drivers 
weren’t interested in a couple of cars 
that had stopped. The driver opened 
a warehouse side-door, and led the 
way in. Once inside, while the sub- 
machinegun pressed into my spine, he 
turned and pulled my .38 out of my 
shoulder holster. 

I was shoved into a room. 

"Sit on that chair,” said the gorilla 
with the gun. I sat. I eyed the 
men over. They were typical muscle- 
men, but at the moment they were 
holding an ace-high hand ... in the 
shape of the machinegun. 

The hood who had driven the car 
left the room, and the guard with 
the gun turned slightly to move back 
to an up-turned box. 

I sprang . . . pressing on the balls 
of my feet with every ounce to gain 
impetus. My hand just touched the 
barrel of the gun. as he squeezed the 
trigger. The breeze of the slugs fan- 
ned close to my coat. I felt the barrel 
hot in my left hand. My right chop- 
ped with a vicious short right, and 
he staggered slightly, his grip tight- 
ening on the gun. 

The door opened, and the other 
hood had a gun in his hand. He saw 
the fight and fired as I swung the 
machinegun holder round. He 
screamed as the slug tore into his 
back. 1 released my grip on the 
gun-barrel and pushed hard as the 
hood at the door jumped forward. 
The two hoods collided heavily, 
floundering. 

I was in some kind of a passage. 
The building seemed deserted. 1 
reached the end of the passage, and 
started bounding up the stairs as the 
slugs breezed near. One hit the wall 
just above my head, showering me 
with ancient plaster. My lungs heaved 
as I tried to increase my speed. 
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I heard the thud of steps below, 
another slug hit the wall as I turned 
at the landing. The fleeting glimpse 
downward showed the hood grim- 
faced and with the revolver aimed 
upward. 

The stairs went up again, but along 
the passage were several doors. I 
missed the first, and pushed open the 
next. A rat scurried in a corner. 

1 moved behind the door. The 
steps outside thudded up the last of 
the stairs, paused by the first room 
. . . and there was silence. So the 
hood was checking on each room. 


thought of ringing the police, but at 
the moment I was keen — very keen! 
— to avoid delays. 

If I had Taliento pulled in for ques- 
tioning, he’d have his mouthpiece on 
the job within minutes. What proof 
could I produce that the trigger-men 
worked for Taliento? 

At the moment, at any rate — none! 

It was just on one when I arrived 
at the office of Lionel K. Marcus, 
located in the best professional area. 
As 1 opened the door, I nearly bumped 
into an attractive girl, maybe about 
nineteen . . . the office type. 


Fun With Crypto -Cr ax 

C RACK the “code” and restore the punch line to an 
amusing quip. That part of the story given provides a 
clue as to the sense of the missing line, letters of which 
have been substituted for by others. 

Here is the quip: 

Patient: “How come you put me in a ward with a crazy 
man?” 

Doctor: “Hospital’s crowded — what makes you think 
he’s crazy?” 

Patient: “SX RXXWT VHHRBA CKPHDAE 

TKOBAC, ‘AH VBHAT, AH FBCXPT, AH XVXWSK- 
AFT,’— KAE KVV FSX FBZX FSX PHHXT GDW HG 
FSXZ.” 

CRYPTIC HINT 

E IS the letter expected to occur most frequently in any 
group of common English words, followed by T, A, 
O, N, I, etc., in that order. In the above crypt, however, 
E and O are used the same number of times each — mean- 
ing, of course, that their substituted letters appear a like 
number of times. As a clue well give you their substitutes 
— H and X. Which is which? 

jo 
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Perhaps a minute passed. I heard 
the faint creak of a board, and could 
almost mentally see the hood creep- 
ing along the passage to the room 
where 1 was hoding. Now, the door 
was slowly opening. My eyes were 
used to the gloom. I waited, cat- 
like, ready to spring. I saw the shape 
of a hand with a gun in it, resisted 
for one long second the urge to 
snatch. The hand moved in slightly, 
and I caught it by the wrist, twisting 
with all my strength. 

The pistol shot across the room. 
The hood wrenched his hand free with 
a savage jerk. 

“That ain’t gonna help you, Nor- 
ton,” he gritted. 

His left shot out, I moved to avoid 
it, but it was a feint, and he chopped 
a right hard on my upper jaw bone. 
I closed with him, chopping my palm 
hard on his neck. He grunted. My 
knee came up. viciously, and I threw 
a left hook that caught his Adams 
apple. He fell backward, and 1 was 
at him. hitting hard, left and right. 
He sank to the floor. 

I picked up the pistol, and found it 
was my own. 1 reloaded it, went 
downstairs. The other hood was 
groaning on the floor. 1 left. I 


“You’re wanting . . . Mr. Marcus, 
sir?” 

“Yes." 

"I’m sorry. It’s lunch-time. He’s 
not in . . . won’t be back until about 
two." 

It was obvious the girl was going 
out to lunch, too. 

“All right. But it’s important. May 
I wait?" 

She hesitated. I walked forward 
into the room. 

“Of course, if you wish. I’ll tell 
Mr. Marcus's personal assistant. Miss 
Giduad, you are here." 

She disappeared into another room, 
came out with somebody who could 
have stepped out of a fashion mag- 

“You may go, Isobel," she said to 
the girl I’d nearly bumped into, “I 
weel attend to the gentleman." 

Isobel left. 

“You don’t mind if I wait, Miss 
Giduad? It’s very important." 

. . . you sit down." 

She was petite, neat, her black hair 
short, curly, and she had the brand 
of oomph that comes only from Paris. 
I sat down. She busied herself at a 
desk. My eyes strayed from my maga- 
zine, and I found her looking at me. 


“Monsieur Marcus, he might be 


‘Then, may I talk to you. How 
long is it since you left France?" 

"Me . . . only little time. I work 
with the French occupation forces in 
Germany. I meet Monsieur Marcus 
there. He was doing, what you say. 
it ees the government work, oui? He 
sponsor me as a migrant.” 

“You like it here?” 

“But, of course. t But now, Mon- 
situr Marcus tells ’ me, the French 
migration quota ees filled, and I have 
to go back to Paree. I not like that." 
“You are fond of Mr. Marcus?" 
She didn’t seem to mind the ques- 

“Oui ... I think, in Germany, yes, 
but here ... I don’t know.” 

“I see . . . Miss . . .” 

“I am M’zelle Yvonne Giduad.” 

I took a stab in the dark. 

“Did you know a friend of Mr. 
Marcus . . . fairly tall . . .” 

I struggled with my hands to indi- 
cate a silhouette the measurements, 
37-24-36, conjured up in my mind. 

She nodded seriously as though my 
sign-language was normal. 

“Oui . . . you mean, M’zelle Blake?” 
“No ... the name was Miss Nina 


Spencer.” 

“Spencer ... I hear that name 
somewhere. Monsieur Marcus he say, 
not to me . . . telephone, I theenk. 
But zee girl I talk about, she eez 
dead ... it eez sad, veree." 

“I understand Mr. Marcus was en- 
gaged to Miss Blake?” 


Maybe it was a leading question. 
But maybe the French have a feeling 
for such subjects. She merely shrug- 
ged. 

“Oui, that is how it is. They met 
after I meet Monsieur Marcus in 
Europe, and it eez later I come to 
thees countree.” 

I struggled with my French and 
murmured, "Avec le coeur, 1’en ne 
sais jamais . . .” 

She flashed a smile. “Oui, as you 
say, with the heart, one never knows 
. . . and that’s how it is.” 

“But, what now, since Miss Blake 


“I theenk it eez the finish. I go 
back to France ... it eez much better 
that way.” 

I nodded. There seemed to have 
been a hell of a mix-up. Lionel Mar- 
cus and Yvonne Giduad had met in 
Europe, and he had sponsored her 
migration, but now, with one thing 
and another, they were washed up. 

I wondered if the prospect of com- 
ing into a fortune had affected Mar- 
cus. Then the door opened. A char- 
acter, horn-rimmed glasses, mouse of 
a moustache, sharp face, entered. 
Yvonne Giduad stood up. 

“Monsieur," she said, “this ees 
Monsieur Norton, he ees got soome- 
thing importance to speak to you. He 
asks about M’zelle Spencer, but 1 
theenk he mean M’zelle Blake . . ." 


He froze. His owl-like eyes stared 
at me through the thick glasses. 
“Who are you, Mr. Norton?” 


1 stood up. produced a card. He 
oifted the newspaper from his hand, 
pu • it under his arm-pit to take the 
card. 

"Roy Norton . . . private investi- 
gator! I see. You wish to talk to 
me — please come this way. M'zelle 
C-iduad. you may go to lunch, now!" 

•But. Monsieur Marcus, I tell you 
refore. 1 eat the sandwiches, the fruit, 
drink the milk in the office." 

"Well, go shopping.” he snapped 
“Go anywhere. Have the afternoon 
off!" 

She shrugged. “Oui ..." I felt 
her eyes on me as I followed Marcus 
past her. and into his office, f closed 
ifae door behind me. 

"Please sit down, Mr. Norton.” 

I sat down. Doctor Marcus fidgeted 
*t his desk. Then he walked across 
the room, opened the door, obviously 
checking that Yvonne Giduad had 
pone. He returned to the desk, open- 
ed a drawer, produced a pack of cig- 
arettes, lit one, handed me the pack. 

1 lit up, sucking in smoke, and waited. 

He picked up the afternoon papery 
-The Clarion.” I had a sinking feel- 
ing. knowing the columnist, Wally 
Kent. He handed me the paper. And 
-.here it was . . - the first item: 
“Watch this column for develop- 
ments. At the moment all we can say 
is that a certain shamus in town has 
been retained to check on a certain 
inheritance, and there's more than 
spending money at stake. Before the 
nquiry is finished, don't be surprised 
if you hear many well-known names 
mentioned. Enough, now!” 

My pal — Wally Kent! The sneaking 
rat! 

1 threw the paper on the desk. 
Marcus watched me closely. 

"What do you want to know about 
Miss Spencer?” he said. “Have you 
seen that paragraph?” 

•Tve been told Nina Spencer might 
have known you. There is, a report 
she is missing. Your personal secre- 
tary, M'zelle Giduad, knows nothing 
about her." 

"I don't know what you’re talking 
about when you talk about a Nina 
Speacer. But l was interested in Miss 
Blake. In fact ... we were to be 
married. Judging by that paragraph, 
^nd the fact that you are in my office, 
you are interested in me.” 

"Should I be ... ? ,The death of 
Miss Linda Blake seems to have been 
explained. She went boating with 
Luke Tahento. A fishing boat was 
bandy, when the cruiser sank, to res- 
cue Luke — but not Linda. You iden- 
:ined the body, mainly through a 
*rist- watch you had given to Miss 
Blake. And. there was a slight scar 
oc her leg. You remembered the 
scar." 

He licked his lips, quickly, and 
.eaned forward slightly. 

“You're thinking something else 
happened . . . murder?" 

“I'm not thinking anything. I'm 
trying to find out. Linda Blake was 
running round town, gambling 
heavily. She probably owed a lot of 


money to Taliento. She made a will 
in your favour. Then she died. You 
get her money. It's possible you 
could split with Luke Taliento . . . !" 

Slowly he stubbed his cigarette, and 
reached into the drawer. But he didn't 
produce the cigarette pack. My throat 
went dry as I stared at the .32 in his 
hand. The hand wasn't steady. We 
both tensed at the slight noise. He 
dropped his voice. 

“Stand up. Norton. No noise. 
Move. Put your face against the wall. 
Hands above your head. If you move. 
I shoot." 

He raised the gun ... I snapped 
up, hands high, and moved towards 
the wall. He stepped across the room, 
flung open the door, and said: “You 
sneaking spy. Yvonne . . . you came 
back to listen, you . . 

She spat out a string of fast words 
in French. I couldn't follow them. 

"Get in there!" Marcus said. “So 
you think I murdered Linda, you fool? 
I was out of town the day she went 
with Taliento.” 

He must have prodded her with the 
gun. From the corner of my eye I 
could sec her facing the wall, hands 
high. I wondered if Marcus intended 
to shoot us. He was moving round 
behind me, but the way his nerves 
were I guessed this wasn't the time for 



me to try tricks. And then . . . 
something clunked hard on my skull. 

I tried to struggle, but the wave of 
pain and blackness spread . . . 

Through a mist — how long later 1 
wasn't sure, but I had a feeling it 
wasn't very long — 1 could sec faces. 
1 shook my head. .Slowly the room 
came into focus. Luke Taliento was 
sitting on the edge of the desk. Near 
him. holding an automatic, was the 
torpedo I'd seen at the Matador. 
Yvonne was in the chair. Marcus 
was standing behind his desk. 

"So you’ve come round, Norton," 
Taliento said. “You think Linda 
Blake owed me money for gambling 
debts. She did . . . so what? Pity 
she hadn't lived to thirty and received 
her inheritance. She could’ve paid 
me. But what's the use of talking? 
Take them away. Nicky. I think 
. . . sure, out in the launch. Chain 
them to steel railings. That’ll make 
them sink!" 

Nicky's dead-pan face didn't flicker. 
He moved the automatic slightly and 
muttered: “You've been frisked. Nor- 
ton, and this rod has a silencer. I 
don't care where I bump you off. 
We’re going down in the back lift 


Continued on page 63 
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SPORT QUIZ 

by Hay Mitchell 



The quiz this month is set for those who have told me 
that the questions have been too hard. Actually, the 
questions are easy — it's the answers that are sometimes 
hard! Followers of the sports mentioned here will find 
these questions a pushover. If there is any sport here 
you do not follow, you should still get a pass if you 
read the papers. After all, these results all appeared in 
the newspapers of January/ February this year. The 
possible is 36, but a score of only 17 is bad. You should 
get at least 20. A score of 26 puts you in the good 
class. If you net 30, you are very good. Go to it. 
The first question is the hardest, the rest easy. Cricket 
scores will test ydur memory, though. The answers 
are on page 69. 

1. ATHLETICS 

In February this year a former athlete died in U.S.A. 
at the age of 75. He was the first man to run 100 
yards in 9.6 seconds. For one point, who was he? If 
you know, or can work out, the year he set 9.6, take 
another point. 

While with athletics, you may remember that the 
American miler, Wes Santee, set a new indoor mile 
record (which time is a lot slower than Landy’s out- 
door record). About a week afterwards Santee com- 
peted against others in a mile race and was beaten into 
third place. Also his time of the previous week was 
beaten. Take a point for the name of the winner of 
that race and a point for the name of the man who 
finished second. 

2. BOXING 

Australia's newest star is Col Clarke, a lightweight who 
is headed for a couple , of titles. On February 7 he 
knocked out Ned Wilson in the sixth round. There 
was quite a lot of publicity about it at the time, so 
you should know that, till then he had fought 19 
fights and scored . . . how many knockout wins? 
Take one point for a correct answer. 

A second question on boxing. If you read your news- 
papers, whether or not you are a boxing fan, you will 
know the reason a number of fights listed for West 
Melbourne Stadium in January/February were trans- 
ferred to Sydney Stadium. Only one point for that, 
as it is too easy. 

3. CRICKET 

Of course, you know that England trounced Australia 
in the fourth Test, so you should be able to answer a 
dozen questions on it. The first five each carry one 
point, the 6th is worth two points; the 7th is worth 
three, the 8th one, the 9th and 10th each two, the 11th 
one and the 12th two. So cricket is worth 18 points 
if you know the answers to all questions. Ready? (1) 
By what margin did England win the fourth Test? (2) 
Where was the fourth Test played? (3) What was Aus- 
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fralia’s first inning's total? (4) What was Australia’s 
second inning’s total? (5) What was England’s first 
inning's total? (6) Two English bowlers each look 
six wickets in the Test. Name them. (7) Of the two 
sides in the complete Test, three bowlers took at least 
three wickets at an average of less than 20 per wicket. 
Name the three. (8) In the complete Test, only one 
batsman was run out. His name? (9) Who top-scored 
for Australia and what was his score? (10) Who top- 
scored for England and what was his score? (11) Quite 
a number of batsmen were out L.B.W. How many? 
A tip— there was no L.B.W. in Australia's first innings. 
(12) Evans and Maddocks were the two wicketkeepers. 
Each made more than one catch. How many catches 
did each make in the whole Test? 

4. CYCLING 

This one is very easy for all sportsmen, whether or not 
you are a cyling fan. Who won the N.S.W. State 1,000 
metres sprint title in February? If you don’t know, 
make a guess; yon can’t miss. 

5. GENERAL 

All Australians, sportsmen or not, should know about 
the Helms Award. Each year each continent names 
its outstanding athlete, who is given the award. It dates 
back to 1896. Who was the Australian who got the 
award for 1954? If you know his name, you should 
know his sport and that will net you a second point. 

6. MOTOR CYCLING 

Australia was graced with the presence of a world cham- 
pion in February. He broke the lap record at Mt. 
Druitt, NJS.W., and won the Invitation Grand Prix 
over a course of 25 miles. For one point, who Ls he? 
(Oh, Isn’t this easy!) For a bonus, what speed did he 
average over the 25-mile course? 

7. SWIMMING 

On February 2, a young Australian broke the Austra- 
lian record over 800 metres freestyle by 6.7 seconds 
in the State titles. Who is he? Take a second point if 
you know whose record he broke. That is not difficult 
either. 


8. TENNIS 

The Australian tennis championships are held at the 
end of January each year. Maybe you remember in 
what city they were held this year? If so, take a point. 
Take another point if you know who won the men’s 
singles. A third point if you know whom he beat in 
the final. A fourth point if you know the winner of 
the women’s singles and a fifth point if you remember 
whom she beat in the final. 






IN THE SWAMP 

Continued from page 10 

Jules came first, side on to me. 
the rifle barrel thrust forward and 
swinging in small arcs. Behind him 
came Pierre. Moving slowly in the 
deep mud, they drew level with 
where 1 crouched. They stopped 
there. Our backwater joined the main 
creek at an angle. 

Pierre touched Jules’s arm and 
pointed to something in the mud. 
Jules began to turn, slowly pulling 
one leg out of knee-deep, clinging 
mud, and dropping his eyes to follow 
Pierre's pointing hand. 

I stood up and came to full draw 
in one swift movement, my eyes fo- 
cussed on Jules’s belt buckle. 

The movement caught his eye. As 
his head lifted I loosed the arrow and 
over the flicker of its passage I saw 
his body jerk, heard his yell of sur- 
prised alarm end on a high note of 
pain. He jerked around. The rifle 
went off, and leaves drifted down 
around me. I dropped on to one knee, 
and notched another arrow, watching 
the opening. 

A bullet cracked in the air over 
my head like a whiplash, another 
screamed away behind me in a rico- 
chet. I scrambled back to where 
Gwen crouched, floundering in the 
deep mud between the knotted man- 
grove roots. I pushed Gwen behind 
an upthrust of curving wood, while 
somebody emptied the rifle magazine 

21 Ididn’t hear the bullet that hit me. 

I was hunched over in front of Gwen, 
then something exploded inside my 
head. I remember a scream from 
Gwen as 1 tried to stand up and 
blacked out 

1 came to up to my neck in water. 
Pain blacked me out again. I woke 
up and I was retching water. 1 lay 
against a clump of roots. Thinking 
was torture. 1 struggled to look 
ground. A torrent of dirty grey 
flowed about me, the rain still pat- 
tered on the leaves, my hand came 
away from the throbbing lump over 
one ear. and it was streaked with 
blood. 

1 remembered the bow. and floun- 
dered trying to find it. It was some 
distance away; one arrow was all 1 
could find. The water kept rising. 
When 1 stood up. my surroundings 
had a strange habit of receding and 
coming back; my eyes didn’t want to 
focus properly. Some time later 1 
found myself sitting on the bank of 
the creek, watching the Larrikin try- 
ing to pull her anchor. The creek was 
in high flood, with debris of all kinds 
coming down, the rain, too, was still 
coming down. 

I picked a fairly big log that was 
caught up near the bank, placed the 
bow and arrow securely in a fork, 
and pushed off down stream. Nothing 
moved as the swift current carried 
me towards the straining anchor rope. 
The dinghy swung astern, but I de- 
cided that it was too risky to attempt 
a landing back there. 


I didn't kid myselt. 1 was in pretty 
poor shape for a fight. Pierre was 
still fighting fit even if Jacques and 
Jules were injured, and 1 didn't know 
how badly they had been hit. 

1 grabbed the anchor rope and eased 
the log in against the side of the 
launch. The current tried to snatch 
it away when I stood on it to try and 
clamber aboard. I made it. and I 
lay there on the deck, waiting for 
everything to stop spinning. An easy 
mark for Pierre if he stepped out 
carrying the .303. 

Presently I moved aft, flexing the 
bow and wondering how the wet 
string would act. I noticed that the 
arrow I had was a blunt with an 
empty .303 shell case on the end of 
the shaft, the type usually used against 
birds. Well, it would have to do this 

A sudden gasp of pain and a torrent 
of French burst from the cabin below. 

I stopped. 

“Pierre, you clumsy fool, be more 
careful; that's my sore leg.” 

“Bah, you're too soft, Jacques! A 
bit of an arrow wound and you squeal 
like a stuck pig.” 

"Stuck pig. eh? You'd squeal too, 
if you copped one. It took you all 
your time to pull it out. And you 
let him live.” 

“He was practically dead as it was, 
only the girl didn't know it. So — 

why kill a dead man?" 

"Why kill him? Look at Jules; 
look at his face. Look at me — and 
all through one man. And you let 
him live because of a woman, bah, I 
spit!" 

“Ah, but what a woman!” Pierre 
sounded very pleased with himself. 
"First, she nearly scratched my eyes 
out, so, I knocked her down. Then 
she changed suddenly. With the 
knife against his throat she pleaded 
with me, she would do anything, any- 
thing, so long as I let him live. So 
we made a bargain. One should 
always please a woman, J acques. What 
is wrong with that?" 

"You can laugh. You think that 
you've got her all to yourself, don't 
you, Pierre." 

"I not only think, my friend, but 1 
know it. Do you think that you. 
with your crippled leg. or Jules, lying 
there, can take her away from me? 
Just try!” 

The silence that followed this out- 
burst could have been cut with a knife. 
1 stepped around the corner to the 
top of the steps that led into the main 
cabin, the bow at half draw, savoring 
the varying expressions of sheer sur- 
prise that would be mirrored on the 
three faces that swung towards me. 

Gwen was huddled on a bunk in 
the far corner, her blonde hair no 
longer a halo. One eve' was half 
closed, and showed a big bruise. 

Jacques, perched on a bunk, sup- 
ported his wounded leg on the centre 
table. Pierre standing near him. a 
roll of bandage in his hand. Jules, 
at full stretch on another bunk, was 
covered by a blanket. The rifle was 


there, too, against the wall by Jules' 
bunk. 

For a few seconds the tableau held, 
then dissolved into a blur of move- 
ment. Gwen straightened up in her 
corner. I saw Jacques, too, grab his 
wounded leg with both hands as if to 
lower it to the floor; but it was Pierre 
that focused my whole attention. 

I'd half expected him to make a bid 
for the rifle, or plunge for the cover of 
the engine-room door, or maybe both. 
Gwen said afterwards that 1 looked 
like death himself standing there, one 
side of my face a mass of oozing 
blood, my shirt streaked with blood 
and mud. eyes glazed. 1 was sway- 
ing like a drunken man. 

Instead, his hand jerked up and sent 
the lump of cloth hurtling towards 
me. He followed in a wild plunge 
towards my legs. 

I yelled. “Grab the rifle, Gwen!" 
and loosed the arrow. As Jules 
reached the foot of the steps the blunt 
arrow took him in the stomach. The 
soaked string had absorbed some of 
the usual force of the blow, and I 
wasn’t in a fit condition to use it well, 
otherwise the arrow, blunt-headed as 
it was, would have punched a hole 
right through him at that range. 

He sagged against the steps, and 1 
drove my foot into his throat. He 
went over sideways between the table 
and the bunks. 1 went to jump down 
the steps. The cabin started to spin, 
and 1 got there slowly. Gwen had 
the rifle, and was making back towards 
me along the empty bunks on the side 
way from Jacques and Jules. 

Gwen joined me, breathing quickly, 
her blue eyes alight with excitement. 

1 took the rifle, and handed her the 
bowstring. “Tie his hands behind his 
back." 1 said. "And make it tight. 
And you.” I added looking at Jacques, 
“get up for'rard into the engine- 

1 stood there, frightened to move, 
and watched him hobble away. Gwen 
was making a good job with Pierre 
and things were getting hazy. 

"Hows that?" I heard Gwen ask, 
her voice coming from miles away. 

"Atta girl!" 1 said, and went to 
climb the steps. 

My head pillowed on something soft 
when I opened my eyes, Gwen's lap. 
Her hair fell around me like a cur- 
tain. When she saw my eyes open, 
her cheek dropped to mine. Her voice 
was a soft whisper with a catch in it. 
“Oh Steve — darling! 1 thought your 
eyes would never open." 

The ache in my head had lessened, 
the pillow was soft, and Gwen was 
there, close. I took a big breath. 
"Hello. Angel, where am 1?" 

"You're here on the Larrikin — ” 
the blue eves warmed suddenly. Her 
lips brushed mine softly. "How are 
you. Stevie?' 

“Do that again. Angel?" 1 said, 
"and I'll tell vou." 

THE END 
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The kid had been beaten up in the boxing 
tent and robbed by the troupe manager, but 
the irate carnival-goers and the doctor 
stood by him to the end — and what an end! 


A woman screamed as the youngster reeled backwards, tripped, 
and sprawled on his back almost at our feet. We recognised him 
at once. It was the kid who had fought Battling Bragg in Raven s 
boxing sideshow. 1 looked quickly at the faces which were rapidly 
forming themselves into a circle round the fallen kid. On the tar 
side was Bragg [limself. a leer hovering over his ugly, battered tace. 

Their bout of an hour ago had been very willing, and the kid 
had protested loudly when the decision had gone against him. Bad 
feeling had sprung up between the two. but 1 didn t think theyd 
start anything outside among the crowd. 

Bragg stood quite still, making no attempt to further the attack. 
But his big gnarled fists were clenched, at the ready. He still wore 
his performing dress— black shorts, a blue singlet with "Ravens 
Troupe" sewn on in red letters, and a dirty, once white dressing 

S< "ren years ago the man would have been really dangerous, but 
he must have been on the wrong side of forty now. and he was 
cracking up fast. His puffy, beaten face testified that in 
his prime he had been a fighter, not a boxer. The broken nose. 
The mis-shapen ear. A fighter, hashed about till he had been 
pushed front the stadiums to travelling with a second-rate sideshow 
troupe, fighting the locals for a few bob. I he colour of his nose 
and the somewhat vacant look at the back of his eyes told another 
tale. too. He was obviously fond of grog. 

He moved his hand and wiped the sweat front 
head. His eyes were on the youngster. ° 

Everyone was silent, waiting 
second brought new spectatot 

nearby stalls. .. 

The youngster sat up slowly. Blood from Ins cut lip 
down his chin. He moved his head slowly front side to s 
"He doesn't even know he's bleeding, said a woman 
back of nte. 


inkled fore- 
Ready. Waiting, 
hat the kid would do. Each 
,ome of the spruikers front the 

‘ickled 


Their bout had been very willing and 
the kid had protested loudly when 
the decision had gone against him. 
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I glanced round. Excitement show- 
ed in her eyes, she was enjoying the 
scene. Bruce, my brother, saw her. 
too. His contempt for her showed. 

I tugged the sleeve of his coat. 
"Come on." I said, "let's give the kid 
a hand. He looked a bit dazed. 

"He looks as though he could do 
with a bit of help." Bruce agreed. 

As we stepped out from the crowd, 
so did Bragg, an ugly look on his 
face. 

“Stop me and you'll be sorry." 

Bragg looked me up and down, 
but made no move. I was as big as 
he. and with no loose flesh. He 
stepped aside, and called to the kid. 

"Satisfied, punk? If you want any 
more you know where to get it." 

The kid flushed. Then he spoke. 

"I won't fight here like a drunken 
brawler, Bragg. But I’ll see you 
again in the right place. Three 
o'clock, isn't it?" 

"Yeah. ff you don’t get cold 
feet." 

The kid stiffened. Bruce gripped 
his arm. 

“Steady, feller.” he said quietly. 

Bragg pushed his way sullenly 
through the crowd, and headed for 
Raven's big marquee. The crowd 
broke up. the spruikers shouted again, 
and the harsh music from a nearby 
merry-go-round filled the air. 

Bruce was dabbing at the cut lip 
with his handkerchief, but every 
time he stopped the blood oozed 
again. The kid said nothing, stood 
still with his head back, waiting for 
the blood to stop. 

What I saw I liked. Quite young, 
his frame was big and powerful. The 
rolled-up sleeves on his shirt showed 
tanned, muscular arms, a single tattoo 
on each. Tight fitting denim jeans 
suggested the power and strength of 
his legs. 

His blue eyes caught mine; the ten- 
sion in them eased, and he grinned. 
He took the handkerchief in one 
hand and held out the other to me. 
The grip was hard, almost fierce. 

“Thanks." Then, turning to Bruce, 
"and you too.” 

"Forget it.” 

“You know,” went on the kid, “you 
were taking a bit of a risk, getting 
tangled up with Bragg. He’s nasty.” 

“I can take care of myself," I told 
him. 

“Guess so. But . . . well . . . 
you don’t look like the type who does 
much fighting." 

His eyes took in my new light- 
weight summer suit, pastel shirt and 
windsor-knotted silk tie. 

"You’d be surprised," Bruce said. 
I glanced over quickly and he stopped 
speaking. 

"Lip still bleeding?" 1 asked. 

He took the handkerchief away and 
immediately the blood came again. 

“Come and I’ll fix it up,” I offered. 
"I'm a doctor. Doctor Barrett. 
This is my brother, Bruce.” 

The kid started, and a look of 
recognition came into his eyes; but he 
did not say anything other than to 
introduce himself as Steve Jamieson. 


By the time we reached my car 
the lip had almost stopped bleeding 
anyway, so it wasn't difficult to dress 
it. Steve looked at himself in the 
rear-vision mirror. 

“Say," he said admiringly, "that's 
a real neat job. Thanks, doc.” 

"You’re welcome."! grinned, “but 
keep out of Bragg's way. It wouldn't 
take much of a knock to split it and 
make it really nasty." 

The look of obstinacy in Steve's 
eyes intensified. 

“Listen, doc," he answered. “Thanks 
for your interest. But Bragg and I 
have a score to settle and I’ve got to 
get him while he's here in town.” 

“You’ve already had one try to- 
day," observed Bruce. “And . . ." 

Steve flushed angrily. “You were 
both there this morning?” he ques- 
tioned. Bruce and I nodded. 

"And who do you think won?” 

“Bragg was given the decision,” 1 

“And who rerefereed?” he persisted. 

“Raven," said Bruce. 

An expression of contempt flickered 
over Steve's face. 

“Yeah. Raven was the referee, 
that’s why Bragg won. We were 
fighting for twenty-five quid. Re- 
member? Twenty-five quid is a lot 
of money to Raven.” 

I shrugged. "O.K. Steve. It’s your 
lip. Remember, you’re rejecting a 
doctor’s advice.” 

He looked cocky. “Do I look wor- 
ried?" 'was his only reply. 

“1 guess that first fight in the ring 
was the cause of your little trouble 
with Bragg afterwards." Bruce ob- 
served. 

“Uh-uh. He resented what I said 
about the fight being rigged and came 
around to pick me on it afterwards. 
But I won't be in a brawl." 

“Raven will still be the referee,” 1 
said. 

“Maybe not." he said with a sly 
smile. “Maybe not.” 

Bruce glanced at his watch. 

“What is it?" I asked. 

“Quarter to three.” 

Steve said, “1 don't want to miss 
out.” He opened the door of the 
car and stepped on to the hot black 
surface of the parking lot. “Are you 
fellows coming, too, or do I say good- 
bye?” 

“Let’s go,” I said. “I guess I'd 
better be on the spot to repair the 
spot.” 

Steve elbowed his way through the 
crowd. He moved quickly and im- 
patiently, even though Raven's mar- 
quee was not more than two hundred 
yards away. He meant business, and 
people gave him plenty of room. We 
tagged behind. 

Evidently, news of the grudge fight 
had circulated pretty freely. People 
were nudging each other and pointing 
at us. Then they drifted in behind 
us and started moving in the same 
direction. Steve didn’t seem to notice, 
but Bruce did. 

By now we were almost at the big 
marquee. A fair-sized crowd was 
already waiting for Raven and his 


boys to appear on their platform. 
arrived just as the flap of the marqaee 
was drawn back. Raven and sa rf 
his boys came through, climbed 
stairs to the platform, and r 
themselves in a line. Bragg »*■> * 
one end. • Though he stood quite *rX 
his eyes scanned the crowd, toofcaqf 
for someone. When he saw Sieve he 
turned to the side of the platfora 
and deliberately spat on the groc&i 
I shot a glance at Steve. He ««' 
the gesture, and he was trembiiag 
with anger. 

A half-caste stood beside a bg 
bass drum, drumstick in hand. T wo 
others held hand bells. At a nod fro-— 
Raven, they began banging and ring- 
ing. The harsh sound fitted in *i-h 
the scene well enough. 

Raven signalled, and the nobe 
stopped. Then he stepped to the 
front of the platform, microphone ia 
hand. Even from where I was stand- 
ing. I saw enough to dislike hi— 
immediately. 

A glorified hobo. His trousers, 
probably once fawn, gave the impres- 
sion that he had just climbed from 
under a car. Untidily tucked into 
them was a gaudy green shirt, too 
small for him to button up at the 
neck; nevertheless a tie hung there, 
a yellow one. Blatant as the mar. 
himself. 

He stood for a moment, fingering 
the dark stubble on his chin, waiting 
for a few on the outskirts of the 
crowd to come closer. Then he wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand 
and started into his sales talk in a 
.somewhat fogged voice that betrayed 
the presence of alcohol. 

“Come on, folks, roll up, roll up' 
Up here to the greatest little boxing 
troupe in the country. Raven's Box- 
ing Boys — and not a finer group of 
fighters to be found anywhere. I re- 
peat that, ladies and gentlemen — any- 
where. And now here for your enter- 
tainment.” 

He nodded and we were given an 
other dose of drum and bell. Bruce 
grimaced. ‘That's a hell of a noise." 
he muttered, “but it’s certainly no 
worse than Raven’s bawling." 

“You’ll hear a lot more of both 
before you’ve finished,” Steve added. 

We did, too. One by one. Raven 
introduced his troupe to the crowd, 
describing their prowess in extra- 
vagant terms. Nobody took his 
claims seriously, for they had been to 
better sideshows many times, but 
something in Raven’s style of speak- 
ing and moving held the interest, and 
the crowd gradually became larger. 

Bragg was introduced last. He was 
obviously the best performer in the 
show, for the guarantee was that 
twenty-five pounds would be given to 
anyone succeeding in beating htm over 
three rounds.' The crowd seemed 
more than usually interested in 
Bragg. They seemed to know who 
was going to challenge him. 

Then Raven started calling for 
volunteers to try their skill. Before 
long, three minor contests had been 
arranged. The half-caste with the 
drum was challenged by a young tint- 
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tier worker down the river, and both 
bellringers found themselves with 
opponents from among the local 
talent. The challenges had been 
quick, and Raven was pleased. He 
grinned. From behind the colourless 
lips stood two rows of dirty, uneven 
teeth. 

"And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
there is room for one more contest 
on our fine programme. 1 have three 
boys left here to choose from." 

He indicated a skinny, almost fright- 
ened-looking youngster of about 
seventeen. "Young Bluey Snowden? 
Imported direct from Cloncurry. 
Queensland, for your approval, ladies 
and gentlemen. Bluey will undertake 
to fight anyone within seven pounds 
of his own fighting weight of 8-7." 

He paused. There were no chal- 
lengers. He continued: 

"Well then, what about Eddie Mar- 
tin? Step forward. Eddie.” Eddie, 
the other half-caste in the show, sur- 
veyed the crowd arrogantly, arms 
folded. But again no one moved. 
Everyone was silent, waiting. Bragg 

Raven moved up to him and placed 
an affectionate hand on his shoulder. 

"I know what it is,!' he said, seem- 
ingly to no one in particular. "Every- 
one wants to see the champ in action. 
Don't they, champ?" 

Bragg smirked at the word "champ" 
,:nd stepped forward with one arm 
raised above his head as though he 
had already won any fight that might 
take place. With his hand on the 
fighter's shoulder. Raven turned. 

"Yes. ladies and gentlemen," he 


boasted, “Battling Bragg here is the 
champ of this little outfit, and I’ve 
got twenty-five quid to say he can’t be 
beaten over three rounds. By any- 

He dived his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out a roll of crumpled 

"Look! See? There it is: twenty- 
five quid. And it belongs to the 
fighter who has the guts and strength 
to go three rounds with the Battler 
and beat him in fair fight.” 

"Fair fight be damned!” a loud 
voice sounded from a bit to our right. 
Raven spun round towards it as 
though stung. His eyes searched 
among the crowd for its owner. 

"Who said that?" he demanded 
angrily. 

"I did.” A short, stocky fellow 
whom 1 remembered had sat near us 
during the previous session and had 
been almost as loud as Steve in pro- 
testing at the decision, now obviously 
had a few beers in him, and was in 
an argumentative mood. 

"And who do you think you are?" 
sneered Raven. 

The drunk looked to his mates for 
support, then said: 

"I mean this morning you cheated 
a young feller out of twenty-five quid 
fightin' this bruiser. The youngster 
won. but you squibbed, and kept the 
dough. That's right, isn't it?" he 
shouted to the crowd in general. 

Raven started to say that he'd been 
in the fight game all his life and there 
wasn't a thing he didn't know about 
bqxing. but the crowd began to take 
up the cry. and drowned him out. 


When they quietened down suffi- 
ciently for him to be heard. Raven 
yelled. "Listen, ladies and gentlemen, 
please!" Then he started, as though 
a sudden idea had occurred to him. 

"Listen!” he yelled again. "Is the 
young feller that fought the champ 
here in the crowd now?” 

“Yes!" came front several voices. 

"Well, then; let him step right up 
here now,” he invited. 

People started to clap as Steve 
pushed his way to the platform, and 
slowly mouhted the stairs. 

Raven turned to Steve. 

"Now, young feller," he said in a 
wheedling tone, "they say you were 
cheated of twenty-five quid this morn- 
ing. You know more about boxing 
than the whole lot of them put to- 
gether. I want you to tell them the 
decision was quite fair, and that you 
are satisfied.” 

Steve stared him straight in the eyes 
and said, “You must think I'm a hell 
of a mug, Raven." 

“So you're cryin'. too, are you?" 
sneered Raven. "I thought you were 
made of better stuff, kid. The bout's 
been fought, I tell you, and it's too 
late to alter the decision. But I’ll tell 
you what — " 

He pulled out his notes again, and 
slowly counted out five singles, while 
the crowd watched him with mount- 
ing interest. 

"It's not my policy to argue with 
my customers." he said, “and I’ve got 
the reputation of my show to think 
about, so I'll tell you what I'll do. 
kid. I'll give you five pounds and 
we'll call it quits. What about it, eh?" 
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The notes were extended invitingly. 
Steve loked at them for a moment. 

"You offered twenty-five pounds to 
the winner of your main bout this 
morning. Well, that was me. Give 
me the other twenty and I'll go.” 

A round of applause broke out. 
Raven went red in the face. 

“What’s done is done, I tell you,” 
he snarled. "It’s too late now." 

”O.K. then, listen to me," said 
Steve. He grabbed the mike away 
from Raven and turned and faced the 
onlookers. 

"Ladies and gentlemen! I challenge 
Bragg to a return bout here and now. 
I'm willing to pay twenty-five pounds 
if I’m beaten, but if I win. Raven has 
to give me twenty-five extra. How 
does it sound?" 

A storm of cheering and whistling 
greeted the challenge. I didn’t like 
the look in Raven’s eyes. He was 
scared by the turn of events. He 
stood to lose too much. Hurriedly 
he snatched the mike back. 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he ap- 
pealed. "Please. This young feller 
has you so much on his side that I 
won’t be game to give the decision 
against him unless the Battler actually 
knocks him out.” 

“Well, can’t he?” shouted the 
drunk, and everyone laughed. 

“I’ve got the answer," called out 
Steve. “We’ll get an independent 
referee.” 

Before Raven could interrupt. Steve 
continued, “Right here among us we 
have the amateur middleweight champ 
of the state — Dr. Athol Barrett." 

Steve called me over, a look of 
apology on his face. 

“Dr. Barrett,” he said, “I’m sorry 
to call on you like this but would 
you oblige us?" 

“Very well," 1 replied briefly, and 
turned to walk from the platform 
eager to get away from the unwel- 
come limelight. Raven’s look as I 
passed him could have killed me. 

“I’m sorry. Raven," I said, "but it 
looks as though you have no choice.” 

And he hadn't. If he’d tried to 
stop things then or .refused to the 
challenge, the crowd would have 
wrecked his show. They were in 
the mood. 

“We start in ten minutes," he snap- 
ped savagely. 

I went back to Bruce. "How the 
hell did Steve know who 1 was?" 
I asked him. 

“Stop kidding yourself. Your 
photo is always in the papers." 

Raven came back on the flap of 
the marquee and signalled us over. 

"Here we go,” said Bruce. 

I followed Raven down the aisle 
to the ring between two solid masses 
of people. It was doubtul whether 
any more could have fitted in to see 
the fight. The showman’s face was 
very glum. 

"Don't worry. Raven," I said, nod- 
ding to the number of onlookers, 
“You'll still make a packet.” 

“I’ll need to," he replied sullenly, 
“with you reffing." 

1 ignored the insult. Taking off 
mV coat* and tie, I climbed through 


the ropes into the ring. The con- 
testants were already in their corners, 
waiting tensely. 

Raven had made the preliminary 
announcements and introductions be- 
fore I came in. I walked to the centre 
of the ring and signalled both fighters 

“You know the rules as well as I 
do, chaps,” I warned. "Keep it clean. 
Don’t hit low, and break cleanly from 
the clinches. Any questions?" 

There were none. 

Steve extended his gloves, but 
Bragg just turned and walked back 
to the corner, ignoring them. An 
angry murmur came from the crowd, 
but Steve just shrugged. 

The bell sounded. Bragg moved 
out slowly in a shuffle, his eyes nar- 
rowed to slits, intently watching his 
opponent's moves. 

The youngster was more agile. He 
danced out lightly and circled round 
the older man, looking for an opening. 
Suddenly it presented itself. His left 


arm shot out and jerked Bragg - he . 
back sharply. 

Bragg dodged the follow up blow 
and retaliated with a savage blow to 
the heart. Steve winced and backed 
away. Bragg followed, like a bear 
shuffling up to a horse. 

Steve ducked under two murderous 
swings to the head, but took another 
hard one on the heart. In return 
he gave a hard right cross that made 
the pain well up in Bragg's watery 
eyes. 

The round continued, with honours 
about even. For every point that 
one of them gained, the other soon 
equalised. But the interesting thing 
was the way Steve managed to keep 
his lip out of the way of Bragg’s 
swinging leather. 

As the bell for the end of the 
round sounded, both fighters returned 
to their corners. Being right inside 
the ring with them I could gain a 
better impression of their styles than 
the watchers. 






Bragg was past his prime, and 
looked like he’d be out of the show 
in a year or two. His reflexes were 
slowing and he was taking too much 
punishment. As he sat slumped in 
his corner with Raven .working on 
him. I felt sorry for the man. 

On Steve's side were youth and 
enthusiasm, but he was still raw — 
very raw. Apart from the saving of 
his cut lip. the rest of his defence 
had too many loopholes for safety. 

At the end of the second round. 
Steve’s lip was still intact, but red 
glove marks mottled the rest of his 
body. Bragg showed signs of wear, 
his right eye was almost closed and 


The crowd on two sides of the 
ring seemed to know. A storm of 
shouting broke out in protest at a 
foul, but I could give no ruling. If 
it was a foul, and an intentional 
one. Bragg had certainly placed him- 
self in the right position to attempt 

I signalled him over to a neutral 
corner, and started the count over 
Steve. His face was pale, but at three 
his eyelids flickered. The look on his 
face said he would be up to finish 
the fight, win or lose, lip or no lip. 
At the count of eight he came to his 
feet, swaying a little. 

Bragg moved in swiftly with an 
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ADVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


PROMULGATING your esoteric cogitations or articulat- 
* ing your superficial sentimentalities and amicable, 
philosophical, or psychological observations, beware of pla- 
titudinous ponderosity. Let your conversational communica- 
tions demonstrate a clarified conciseness, a compact com- 
preliensibleness, no coalescent conglomerations of preciose 
garrulity, jejune bafflement and asinine affectations. Let 
your extemporaneous verbal evaporations and expatiations 
have lucidity, intelligibility and voracious vivacity without 
rodomontade or Thespian bombast. Sedulously avoid all 
polysyllabic profundity, pompous propensity,’ psfftaceous 
vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity and vaniloquent vapidity. 
Shun double-entendre, obnoxious jocosity and pestiferous 
profanity, observable or apparent. 

In other words, say what you mean, and don’t use big 
words. 


the rest of his face red. Both fighters 
were even on points as far as I was 
concerned. With his greater strength. 
I think Steve could have been in the 
lead — maybe he could even have 
scored a knock out — if he had 
stood up to the professional and 
traded punches in a steady barrage, 
instead of protecting his lip. 

The crowd was still solidly, on the 
youngster’s side, roaring its approval 
every time he landed a blow. A great 
many realised the handicap. Steve was 
fighting under, and booed Bragg vig- 
orously every time he tried to open 
the youngster's lip. 

In the early stages of the third 
round, in contrast to his usual shuffle, 
Bragg started moving quickly round 
the ring, with a speed 1 had not 
though he could use. Steve, too, 
seemed surprised, and slackened his 
own pace to a more cautious one, 
eyeing the professional curiously. 

Bragg manoeuvred himself between 
Steve and myself, and with his back 
to me. launched a sudden and furious 
attack. I moved quickly to watch for 
a possible foul, but Steve was already 
on the canvas. The blow that put 
him there was low, I knew; but how 
low 1 could not say. 


air of supreme confidence. In rapid 
succession he landed two more rips 
to the body. Another right to the 
head put Steve back on the ropes, 
trying desperately to cover up. The 
crowd screamed as Bragg closed in 
for the kill. For a moment he stood 
back, then as the younger man’s head 
drooped, he swung savagely at the 
injured lip. 

The blood spattered swiftly over 
Steve’s face as the glove connected. 
He dropped on one knee. For a 
moment he stared in disbelief at the 
blood which was trickling down onto 
his chest. Then he gave Bragg a look 
which I shall never forget, a look of 
savage contorted fury. 

Slowly he stood up and leaned for 
a moment against the ropes. Then, 
as Bragg moved in again, he took 
one step forward, ducked the hay- 
maker which was intended to end 
the fight, and put every ounce of 
energy and strength into a right upper- 
cut which almost lifted Bragg off his 
feet. 

Bragg crashed to the canvas. There 
was no need to count. He would not 
be awake for quite a while. 

Steve's hand was unsteady as I 
raised it above his head. He didn’t 


seem interested in his victory. He 
was too busy trying to stop the flow 
of blood. 

The crowd roared their approval of 
the verdict. There were loud and vig- 
orous cheers for Steve as he pushed 
his way wearily towards the smaller 
tent which served as a dressing room. 
And there were jeers as Bragg’s limp 
body was carried from the ring by 
Raven and one of his boys. The 
look on Raven's face was really some- 
thing. Not only had he lost consider- 
able prestige, but fifty pounds as well. 

But for all his losses I knew that 
he would still show a profit on the 
day, the crowd was so big. 

Bruce was at the ringside with my 
coat. I put it on, and we walked 
out into the open air. It was fresh 
and invigorating after the packed mar- 
quee. 

“Had enough?" Bruce asked. 

I nodded. 

“I'll just drop into the dressing 
room and see if I'm wanted to do 
any patching up or reviving.” 

I left Bruce and walked over to 
the small tent. 1 would have walked 
straight in, but on the flap was a 
sign which said, "NO ADMIT- 
TANCE." I hesitated at the en- 
trance. Someone was mentioning my 
name. 

I pulled the flap slightly to one 
side and peeped in. Bragg was lying 
on a stretcher, his head in his hands. 
Raven with him, wiping his face with 
a damp cloth. Steve was standing 
over them, watching. All had their 
backs to me. It was Steve who was 
talking. 

“Thanks to Doc Barrett, it worked 
O.K. again. Raven. And I guess it’ll 
still be good for a few more times 
yet." 

Raven looked up at him and grin- 
ned. Not a bad grin for a man 
who was just supposed to have lost 
fifty pounds. 

“Yeah,” he said. “The Doc bein’ 
there made things look real genuine.” 
Steve ignored him and turned and 
nudged Bragg painfully in the ribs. 

"And listen, you,” he said vici- 
ously. “You were told to lay off my 
lip. You open it again next time and 
you’re fired. Understand? That’s 
why you got really flattened just 

Bragg started to mumble something 
by way of apology, but I’d heard 
enough. I let the flap back carefully 
and walked slowly back to Bruce. 
‘‘How’s Steve?” he asked. 

"Steve’s O.K.,” I said. ’’Steve’s 
O.K.” 



THE END 
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VENGEANCE OF 
THE SHARK GOD 

Continued from page 17 

I glanced around. Just inside the 
entrance of the Sorcerer's Temple 1 
saw a large robber-crab crawling to- 
ward us on its hairy, jointed legs. 
We watched as it crept with awkward 
movements closer and closer to the 
coral bowl. Then, seemingly with 
purpose in mind, it clawed its way up 
the side of the limestone receptacle 
and there it teetered on its rim. Then 
it slid slowly into the bottom. Mau- 
keva slammed down hard the stone 
cover, trapping the crustacean. 

The old witch-doctor fixed me with 
his burning eyes and spoke: 

"Crabs are the despised souls of 
thieves, scavengers and evil-doers, 
cursed by Haomako to crawl at the 
bottom of the sea and up on the 
land, feeding upon the decomposed 
flesh of the dead." 

Halfway back to the store, I heard 
the first sounds of the sharkskin cere- 
monial drums and the low, pulsating 
chanting of the Tureans who had gath- 
ered at the Sorcerer’s Temple. 

The Ghoul still had his door bolted 
when 1 entered the store and, although 
1 pounded on it angrily, demanding 
that he talk with me. I got no re- 
sponse. Several times during the night 
1 heard him laugh loudly, insanely. 

It was long after midnight when 
it happened! 1 had been restlessly 
pacing on the verandah, unable to 
sleep because of the intense despair 
that gripped me. 1 knew that the 
natives would never permit The Ghoul 
to leave with the sacred bones of a 
Turean chief, nor would he give up 
his treasure without a fatal physical 
encounter. 

As I paced restlessly backwards and 
forwards the brisk tradewinds brought 
me the sounds of the sepulchral chant- 
ing of the natives in the village and, 
slightly lower in tone, the ominous 
throbbing of their sharkskin cere- 
monial drums. It was at the height 
of their heathen hub-hub that I heard 
The Ghoul’s door thrown open. 

Startled, 1 whirled around and drew 
my pistol. A dark shape hurtled past 
me! It was The Ghoul, crouched 
low, running on all fours! But it 
was not the lope of a quadruped ani- 
mal. He was scrambling sluggishly 
sideways across the floor — like a huge 
crab! His head was twisted hard 
over his shoulder and the terrible ex- 
pression on the man’s face stopped me 
dead in my tracks. It was distorted 
with excruciating agony. Foam was 
bubbling from his thick scarred lips 
and he was uttering horrible choked 
cries. His body jerked violently, as 
if strung on wires and pulled by a 
giant's hand. When his blazing eyes 
rested upon me he recoiled. Then, 
with one wild leap he sprang off the 
verandah and began crawling swiftly 
down the beach. 

I seized a flash-light from the ver- 
andah table and rushed down the steps 
after him. 
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“Stop you fool! You hear! 
Stop!" My frantic cries jarred 
wierdly in my ears. 

He moved so quickly that I lost 
him in the coconut grove. But far- 
ther down the coral strand I saw him 
in the bright moonlight, leaping gro- 
tesquely toward the southern end of 
the atoll. I ran after him yelling 
hoarsely: “Come back! Come back!" 
I had almost overtaken him when he 
whirled about suddenly and headed 
across the low isthmus that connected 
the two islets of Turea. Here he was 
concealed by a thick growth of pan- 
danus pine. I could follow him now 
only by his fearful outcries. 

When 1 emerged on the opposite 
side of the atoll I saw him far ahead 
where the sea broke over the low 
fringing reefs. He had stopped, his 
twisted body arched high and his head 
lifted in a listening, watchful attitude. 
I moved quietly behind the trunks of 
the coconut palms until I was close 
to him and then I stepped out from 
my concealment to corner him. Then 
1 saw what had made him stop! 
Dragged up across the coral strand 
was the disembowelled carcass of 
a tiger-shark, its belly ripped wide 
open by a pearl diver's knife. 
Green crabs were clustered thickly 
about it. The Ghoul was stealth- 
ily approaching the dead shark; as I 
watched, he suddenly made a wild 
rush and fell screaming among the 
crabs, crushing them in his hands. 

1 yelled at him. He heard me and 
his head snapped back as if impelled 
by a spring. His legs and arms stiff- 
ened and with ^a short convulsive 
dance he sprang into the air. He 
vaulted the dead shark and scuttled 
off again on hairy, stilted legs. He 
slithered in his mad run into the 
shallow pools of water on the strand, 
crawling frenziedly across the coral- 
fanged ledges, deeply lacerating his 
body and limbs. I kept shouting at 
him to stop. 

He dashed into the coconut grove 
again and I heard the dull impact 
of his body crashing against the boles 
of the palms. I followed his path 
now by large clots of blood. 

When I ran out on to the beach 
I did not at first pick him out. The 
rays of the moon were casting so 
many fantastic shapes in the hollows 
and crevices of the coral strand that 
1 had to wait until I saw something 
move. I became conscious of the 
fact, as I waited here, breathing 
heavily, that the sounds of the drums 
and the chanting had ceased. Then I 
heard a scuffling sound and a splash 
close by. A dark figure grew out of 
the ledge in front of me. 1 saw The 
Ghoul clearly on the reef. The moon- 
lit sky and the landscape seemed irra- 
diated now with a mystic incandes- 
cence, and in the eerie glow I saw him 
scrambling across the lagoon in the 
direction of the great barrier-reef of 
Turea. making his way by the con- 
necting coral growthsj 
Suddenly I saw something else 
which made me cry out again to the 
deranged man. It was the high, white 


fin of the Carcharodon-killer follow- 
ing in the deep water alongside The 
Ghoul! 

I 'watched with helpless dread until 
the crazed man reached the great reef 
of Turea where on its inner mole he 
threw himself prostrate. He huddled 
there an abnormally long time. I was 
momentarily certain that he had col- 
lapsed from loss of blood, but just as 
I was about to turn and run to the 
village for assistance, he moved and 
his head lifted wearily. It was just at 
this precise second that disaster swept 
in on him. 

A mighty wave was charging in 
from far out, its crest plumed with 
white foam, rising higher and higher 
against the moon’s brilliance. The 
Ghoul's inhuman shriek of despair 
reached me across the wide lagoon, 
as he sprang back frantically to avoid 
it. But he moved too slowly and with 
a deafening explosion which shook 
the adjoining reefs to their founda- 
tions the gigantic wave broke across 
the wide rampart, burying deeply in 
frothy turbulence the reef where The 
Ghoul had been stretched out only a 
second or two before. A mountainous 
wave out of a quiet, summer night 
sea! 

When the backwash of the shat- 
tered comber had drained off the high 
reef in a welter of foam, I saw that 
it was empty. Farther out in the 
ocean in the eddying vortex I sighted 
the head and flaying arms of The 
Ghoul. His terrified screams filled the 
night. Then I saw the quick flash of 
a white shark-fin close to him! A 
second later The Ghoul was jerked 
below the surface, 

Shortly after daybreak the witch- 
doctor and the chief came to the 
store and took back the skeleton to 
the crypt in the reef. Just before 
noon, pearl divers found the mangled 
body of The Ghoul snagged on a reef- 
ledge off Turea. Ranatul’a brought me 
a few of the man’s possessions that 
had been found his pockets. 

I was dropping a few coins, keys 
and miscellaneous., papers of The 
Ghoul’s into a large envelope when an 
object caught niv eye. It was a gold 
ring — a man's ring — and one I had 
seen before! I read the initials etched 
in the inner band: PEV. Pierre Etienne 
Vil tiers! 

Now 1 had conclusive statements 
to make in my official report concern- 
ing the death of Taro Mafatu. whom 
the natives of Turea had named so 
fittingly "The Ghoul.’’ 

Had Maukeva, the witch-doctor of 
Turea, transformed The Ghoul into a 
human crab, symbolical of a despised 
desecrator of the dead? Of course, 
you could say that he was caught in 
the grip of delirium tremens, or that 
he was suffering irom some form of 
brain fever brought on by the poison- 
ous coral cuts. But I have lived long 
enough in the South Seas not to take 
too lightly the strange powers of 
native priests. 

THE END 
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4 Dead Man 

Sowed 

JAMES HOLLEDGE • FACT 

When the travelling salesman was told he must share a room with a dead 
man he thought it was a joke — until he found the corpse had been his rival. 


Eddie Capps, at last report, was a spry old 
man of Detroit, retired now for some years. As 
though it were only yesterday, he can remem- 
ber the events of a stormy night more than half 
a century ago when a dead man saved his life. 

Eddie was then a young tobacco salesman, 
his route wound through the wild, mountainous 
backblocks of Kentucky where moonshiners 
feuded. One May afternoon he drove his buggy 
into the small town of Middlesboro, where he 
planned to spend the night. A chat with the 
booking clerk of his hotel changed his mind, be- 
cause the clerk told Capps his friendly rival 
and competitor, Gus Lobe, had passed through 
the town the previous day. With Lobe travel- 
ling just ahead of him like that, there would 
be little business left for Capps, and he had to 
catch Lobe up, The clerk said his rival was 
heading for the town of Barbourville. 

Capps thought he might even get ahead of 
Lobe if he took a short cut through the moun- 
tains, and inquired about the route, but the 
locals said it was little more than a track or 
cowpath through “pretty dangerous country" 
infested with hillbillies who would “slit a 
throat for a pint of, good corn likker." 

But Capps was a livewire salesman who 
could not let his competitor steal a march on 
him. He set out immediately, even though a 
storm was threatening, ignoring the good ad- 

His buggy could not negotiate the track, so 
it was left behind in the livery stable at 
Middlesboro. He saddled his mare. Sally, and 
loaded his capacious saddle-bags. 

They jogged away out of town and Capps 
turned Sally’s head into the hills when they 
came to the short cut. He was entering a re- 
gion that was practically beyond the law. rely- 
ing on a .44 Smith and Wesson to protect 
himself. He did not feel quite so confident a 
little later, when darkness descended and he 
could see only a few feet ahead. 

The storm broke. Rain lashed down on 
the solitary horseman. Thunder and lightning 
terrified the mare. A tree crashed down in the 


path. Man and beast skirted it and pushed on. 

When they missed the track and were 
plainly lost, Capps grew scared. It was midnight 
and he had not seen sign of life for hours. At 
first he noticed occasional rude cabins off the 
track, but there were no more of these. 

The mare's head was drooping, but she 
picked her way safely forward. Capps, hope- 
lessly lost, dropped the reins to let her choose 
her own route, hoping her instinct would lead 
them out. 

Suddenly Sally seemed to find something. 
She jerked up her head and broke into a trot. 
Peering through the murk. Capps distinguished 
a dilapidated old shed. The mare went straight 
through the open door into what was apparently 
a stable. Through the darkness came the soft 
neigh of another horse. 

Caps sighed with relief. The horse meant 
there must be people nearby — people who could 
provide food, and even shelter. He was about 
to dismount when a dog came bounding 
through the door. Its snarling changed his mind. 
He stayed in the saddle and waited for its 
master. 

Presently a light flickered out in the dark- 
ness and rain and a man came into the shed. 
When he lifted a lantern. Capps saw one of 
the most evil and villainous-looking faces he 
had ever met. 

The newcomer looked in his 60s, but. as 
strong as a gorilla. Great shoulders were hunch- 
ed; his arms looked like huge pendulums; he 
wore a shaggy beard a foot long, and carried 
the light in one hand. In the other was a 
menacing shotgun. 

He put down the lantern and pointed the 
gun at Eddie Capps. 

"Who are you? What do you want?’ he 
growled. 

The young salesman quickly explained 
how Sally had found the open stable door, and 
asked for shelter for the night. For a few 
moments the other did not speak. His shrewd 
eyes semed to be weighing Capps. Finally he 
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lowered his gun. and motioned the 
salesman to dismount. Capps did so. 
He unsaddled his mare and gave her 
the feed and water the man offered. 
He followed him through the storm 
to a nearby rough log cabin. 

An old woman who looked as cun- 
ning and wicked as the man awaited 
them. Capps did not like the look of 
cither of his hosts, and decided they 
must be moonshiners, and their dis- 
trust of him came from their fear of 
spying revenue officers. To him they 
were safety. 

He explained he was just a tobacco 
salesman who had lost his way, and 
only wanted something warm to drink, 
a bite to eat, and perhaps the chance 
to dry out his clothes. 

The .couple eyed each other before 
they apparently came to a decision. 
Their attitude became almost friendly. 
The woman invited "Pa" to take 
Capp’s coat to the fire while she pre- 
pared some "vittles" and coffee. Be- 
fore long Capps had eaten, and was 
warm and satisfied. 

The storm showed no signs of abat- 
ing. The cabin seeemed to rock in the 
whistling wind. Rain pelted down on 
the roof with staccato force. Capps 
rose and foolishly produced his wal- 
let!. He wanted to stay the night, and 
his desire to impress the couple with 
his ability to pay overcame his cau- 
tion. He removed two dollar bills and 
held them out. 

“Look." he said. "I'll pay you this 
for a bed for the night." 

He thought their greed would make 


them jump at the offer — but the old 
woman was plainly averse to his stay- 
ing longer. 

‘There's no room for you to sleep 
here,” she screeched. “Pa, you know 
we can’t let him stay." 

“Shuddup," said her husband with- 
out raising his voice. “Of course the 
young feller can sleep here if he wants 
to. There’s the other bed in the attic 
he kin have.” 

There was no more discussion. The 
man rose and handed Capps a piece of 
candle. The money apparently spoke 
better than words. 

“You go up the ladder," he said, 
pointing to it. “Push the trapdoor.” 

Capps mounted the ladder and 
climbed into the little room built in 
the roof. The burly host followed 
him. He stood on one of the rungs, 
looking inside and propping open the 
trapdoor with his head. 

There were only two small beds and 
a chest of drawers in the attic. Capps 
held up the candle and looked around. 
The nearest bed was empty, with a 
dirty blanket flung across it. The other 
bed. however, seemed to be occupied. 
A figure could be seen outlined under 
scanty covers. 

"You've got someone else up here. 

I see," he remarked. 

“Yes." replied the giant on the lad- 
der. almost gloatingly. "A dead man.” 

The man explained that it was 
someone who had called at the cabin 
the previous night in search of shel- 
ter. "We took him in just like you," 
he drawled. "Guess the poor feller 


must have died in his sleep. I’d have 
hauled him into town to-day only the 
storm blew up.” 

Capps had lost his voice. His host 
inquired if he was scared. He pointed 
out the salesman did not have to stay 
if he did not want to. He could go 
out in the storm and get lost again if 
he preferred it. 

It was the embarrassment of ap- 
pearing a coward more than anything 
else that prompted Eddie Capps to 
give a nervous laugh, sit down on the 
vacant bed and say that he was happy 
to stay. 

“I’m so tired I could sleep in a 
morgue," he said as he tried to brazen 
out his fear. 

The man shrugged and started to 
descend the ladder. Just before his 
head disappeared and the trapdoor 
fell shut, Capps heard him mutter, 
“Ain’t dead men that can hurt you, 
son. It’s the live ones you’ve got to 
watch.” 

Capps heard the bolt of the trap- 
door being thrust home. It was too 
late then to change his mind. He was 
locked in with the corpse. 

Capps walked over to the other bed 
to inspect his companion for the night. 
He was not curious to look at the 
corpse, but he had decided the whole 
story was a grim joke by his host. 

He soon proved it was deadly real 
when, with candle held aloft in one 
hand, he pulled back the covering on 
the opposite bed with the other. 

Underneath there was certainly a 
dead man. He lay in a bed that was 


saturated with gore. The skull had 
been beaten in, apparently as the man 
slept. For all the masked features of 
the face, Capps was able to recognise 
it. The murdered man was his rival 
salesman, Gus Lobe. 

Sick with terror now, Eddie Capps 
dropped the covering. He stagge'red 
over and fell down on the other bed. 

His mind still worked. What had 
happened was crystal clear. Gus Lobe 
had also taken the short cut, and had 
called at the cabin the previous even- 
ing to escape the storm. That was his 
horse keeping Sally company out in 
the stable. Then, for his few belong- 
ings and the stock and samples he car- 
ried, he had been brutally murdered 
in his bed by the strange host. 

The same fate was undoubtedly 
planned for Capps. He tried to think 
what he could do to prevent it. He 
felt for his gun; it was his only hope. 

He must lie down and pretend to 
sleep. Eventually that would draw the 
killer to the attic. He would never 
come while he thought the victim was 
still awake. 

The pistol gave Capps a slight 
chance of turning the tables if he 
caught the man by surprise. In a 
straight-out gun -duel, however, he 
was at a disadvantage against the 
other’s shotgun. Noisily he dropped 
his boots on the floor. Then, although 
the thought of being alone in the dark 
with the object in the other bed al- 
most petrified him, he blew out the 
candle. When his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, he saw a rim of 
light round the trapdoor in the floor. 
He tiptoed over and cautiously low- 
ered his body so that he could peer 
through the crack into the room be- 
low. 

The man and woman were busily 
going through his saddlebags, as 
though Eddie Capps was already dead 
and the prize was theirs. They 
gloated over each article, arguing and 
fighting as to who should have it. 

A third person appeared below, 
a huge, half-wit negro who had ap- 
parently been asleep or in hiding in 
some outhouse. The negro's mouth 
sagged open in a silly grin, his eyes 
were set in a vacant, uncomprehend- 
ing stare. In his hand was a massive 
wooden club. 

Capps’s terror returned and over- 
whelmed him, so he could hardly lift 
himself up and stagger over to the 
empty bed. 

He lay down trying to wring some 
possible solution out of a brain be- 
numbed with fright. Then to him out 
of the darkness there seemed to come 
a whisper. The words came from the 
other cot and they said: “Change 
places with me . . . change places 
with me." 

Later, when the events of the 
ghastly night were behind him except 
for the terrifying dreams that haunted 
him for years, Eddie Capps was pre- 
pared to admit that it was probably 
his own subconscious mind telling him 
what to do. But he still liked to think 
it might really have been the dead 


Gus Lobe, suggesting his one hope to 
escape. 

Capps crept across the attic. He lift- 
ed the body and carried it back to the 
bed he was expected to occupy. He 
pulled up the blanket to cover it up 
to the neck. He arranged one arm over 
the dead man’s face as though he were 
sleeping. 

Then he had to slide himself under 
the blood stiffened bed clothes that 
had previously covered Gus Lobe. He 
made a hole in a sheet, so that he 
could peer out and watch the other 
bed. His gun gave him additional 
courage, clenched ready in his right 
hand. 

He could no longer see the light 
round the trapdoor. Apparently it had 
been extinguished below, and the 
murderers were ready for their work. 

A noise seemed to come from the 
floor in the middle of the room. Capps 
sat up. He aimed his gun at it.. Then 
it ceased and he lay back under the 
cover. 

It came again. He strained his eyes 
to pierce the darkness. He saw another 
trapdoor inching upward. 

Capps concentrated on keeping 
himself from gasping out with terror. 
His hand gripped the gun till it hurt. 

The trapdoor was completely rais- 
ed. In the opening he saw first the 
Negro’s head. Then as he came up 
into the attic, the old man appeared 
behind him. He carried a shot-gun 
and also climbed up to stand beside 
the Negro, who still lovingly clutched 
his club. 

Both stood stock still for several 
minutes, trying to make sure their 
victim slumbered safely. 

The word of command came from 
the white man. “Go get him, Charlie,” 
he said. “Make it sure.” 


The Negro stepped lightly towards 
the bed on which Capps was sup- 
posedly sleeping. The club was raised 
high above his head ready to strike. 

From his hiding place Capps watch- 
ed. He wanted to shoot the Negro. 
He knew he could not miss. But he 
was so petrified with the terror of the 
situation he could not move. He could 
not raise the pistol even to aim it. 

The Negro stood poised for a 
second above the figure, in the bed. 
Then the club came whistling down. 
Capps shuddered. But Charlie was not 
yet finished. Again and again the club 
rose and flashed down sickeningly as 
it would have on Capps himself had 
he not heeded the eerie “voice" of 
Gus Lobe. 

A laugh of satisfaction came from 
the old man. “That’s enough, Charlie,” 
he ordered. “Get his wallet now.” 

Capps stiffened. Now he had to act. 
Through the gloom he could see the 
Negro was frightened. He hesitated 
to touch the body of the man he had 
killed. 

But it was only a momentary delay. 
In an instant, if the Negro did not 
obey, the old man himself would go, 
searching for the wallet. Then the 
trick the salesman had played would 
be discovered. 

Through the cabin there reverberat- 
ed a sudden banging and shouting. It 
came from the front door below. 
There were men down there, knocking 
and demanding admittance. 

Capps did not know who they were 
or what they wanted — but they pro- 
vided a diversion that averted disaster 
for a time at least. At the sound, the 
old man whispered for Charlie to fol- 
low him. Both left the attic and des- 

Conlinued on page 64 
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in my hand 

Spade would gamble on anything — a horse, the turn of a card 
— or whether or not he would walk up thirteen steps to fhe noose. 


T HE girl with the rust-colored hair and the 
man who had no hair at all hurried into 
the West Street police station just as they were 
bringing O'Farrell in from the detective room. 

She ran to him and took his handcuffed hands 
in both of hers. 

"It’s all right, Spade," she said. “I’ve 
arranged bond." 

Detective Johnny Frederick shook his head. 

"Too bad. Ruddy, but this isn’t bailable . . . 

The charge is murder.” 

The bald bondsman said, “See you some 
more,” and walked out. 

Ruddy kissed the handcuffed man. 

“I’ll get Jerry Crayne," she said. “Don’t 
worry, honey. They'll never make this stick.” 

Spade O'Farrell grinned. 

“Don't you worry, baby,” he said. 

He lifted his manacled hands, half clenched 
the fingers of his right hand, rubbed them into 
her*hair. 

“Just for luck, Rabbit’s-foot,” he whispered. 

“Just for luck!" 

Prosecutor Thomas Carey paused in his 
address to the jury. He ran his hand through 
his thick grey mane, turned and faced the 
smiling defendant, legs wide apart, jaw set. 

His voice was a murmur as he said: “And 
then, gentlemen, this gambler staked his life. 

He struck, depending on his luck, confident 
that no jury would convict a man for defend- 
ing his so-called honour. The honour of a 
professional gambler!” 

The prosecutor laughed sardonically. His 
voice rose; he wheeled from O’Farrell to face 

the jury. Hie rusty-haired girl appeared. 


“It was a cool play, gentlemen, a cold-blooded 
bluff! A man’s broken body lay in the street. 
A gambler, yes; a hoodlum, an ex-convict, but 
a human being! That man was murdered! It 
will be shown that this was no sudden ‘affair of 
honour,’ but the culmination of a careful plan." 

His voice fell again. It was confidential, 
persuasive, reasonable. 

“It will be proved that Spade O’Farrell had 
twice before threatened Lanny Lancaster with 
death; it will show that the defendant goaded 
his victim, into an accusation of cheating — 
to give him an excuse to kill him. Yes, the 
prosecution will show motive, prove premedi- 
tation.” 

He paused, fixed O’Farrell with a stern, 
accusing look, then swung toward the jury, his 
voice a whip: ‘The prosecution is calling this 
gambler's bluff! The prosecution charges James 
Francis O'Farrell with murder in the first 
degree!" 

Spade's mocking eyes rested for a moment 
upon the prosecutor as if applauding this virtu- 
oso performance. Then he heard Jerry 
Crayne's confident low voice: “This is going 
to be a waltz, Spade. Wait’ll I ring in your 
war record; wait’ll I quote that citation for 
what you' did in New Guinea, wait’ll 1 — ” 


The two men were strolling un- 
hurriedly across the station when 
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Spade shook his head slowly. 
"We'll skip the hearts and flowers, 
Jerry." 

Jerry Crayne urged imploringly: 
“But Spade! I'll have the prosecutor 
himself crying — nobody’s gonna con- 
vict a guy entitled to wear the D.S.C. 
— the — " 

Spade shook his head again, defin- 
itely. “I'll pay these," he said. 

He turned to look across at Ruddy, 
seated just outside the rail; he smiled, 
and raised his hand in characteristic 
gesture. She forced an answering 
smile and repeated the gesture, rub- 
bing her fingers into her rusty hair. 

The prosecution's parade of wit- 
nesses came to an end. The prose- 
cutor. looking at the jury, announced: 
"That, gentlemen, is our hand. The 
prosecution rests." 

I ERRY CRAYNE called the defend- 
” ant to the stand. Spade looked at 
Ruddy, smiled, rose. The limp as he 
crossed the stand was hardly notice- 
able. In that room only Ruddy and 
Jerry Crayne knew about the steel 
brace on the left knee — a souvenir of 
New Guinea. 

Spade was sworn, sat down. Jerry 


Crayne asked him to tell the circum- 
stances which led to the altercation 
with Lanny Lancaster. 

“Well," Spade said, "we were play- 
ing table stakes, dealer's choice. I 
was dealer, so I called for draw that 
round. Lanny was under the gun. 
He checked, and Clyde O'Banyon bet 
two blue chips. Everybody stayed. I 
boosted it a hundred, and Lanny made 
it five more. 1 just called. Lanny 
said he guessed his hand was good 
enough as it was. So 1 drew three 
cards to a pair of bullets. It didn’t 
help. Lanny tapped me for my stack 
— about eight hundred. I called. My 
aces were good. He didn't have a 
thing. It made him sore. He said 
I'd run in a pack of readers." 

Spade paused. He explained, apol- 
ogetically, to the jury: " 'Readers' are 
cards that are marked so the dealer 
can feel the high cards as he deals' em 
out. 1 don't have to use readers. I'm 
just naturally lucky. So I h ; t him 
on the chin for that crack. He was 
a little off balance, and fell back 
toward the open window. He reached 
for his pocket. They say he didn't 
have a gun. but that's the way I had 
to play it then. So I hit him again, 
and he toppled out of the window. 


I felt pretty sick about it. I never 
did like the guy, but I didn't mean 
to kill him. Maybe I had told him a 
couple of times I'd break his neck. 
But that was just talk, of course. I 
did break his neck, all right. But it 
was an accident. If it happened all 
over again, I guess I’d tag him just the 
same. Nobody can call Spade O'Far- 
rell a cheat.” 

The judge took his seat on the 
bench. The jury began to file in. The 
foreman was smiling. 

Jerry .Crayne whispered jubilantly: 
“We’re going to beat this case. Spade, 
without even mentioning the citation!” 

O’Farrell, his eyes on the jury, 
shrugged and shook his head. 

“Eight to five you’re wrong,” he 
murmured, without moving his lips. 

“Hundreds?” Spade grinned. 

"It’s a bet," the lawyer whispered. 

The bailiff, glaring at the counsel 
table, rapped sharply for silence. 
Spade turned and looked at Ruddy. 
She rubbed her fingers in her hair. 
Her lips said: "Just for luck!” 

O’Farrell hardly heard the mumbo- 
jumbo of the court. His eyes were 
on the other eleven men, not the 
smiling foreman, who rose. He began 
to speak, cheerfully. 

“We, the jury, find the defendant, 
James Francis O'Farrell, guilty — ” 

There was a stir in the courtroom, 
a loud collective sigh. The foreman 
paused. The bailiff rapped for order. 

‘Tough luck, kid!" Crayne mut- 
tered. 

"What do you mean, tough?” de- 
manded Spade O'Farrell, with a little 
chuckle. “You owe me five hundred!" 

T HE bailiff rapped again. There 
was dead silence. The foreman 
cleared his throat. He repeated: 

"We. the jury, find the defendant, 
James Francis O’Farrell, guilty of the 
crime of — ” 

He paused like an actor about to 
give the "punch line." Spade kept 
his eyes off Ruddy. He didn't want 
to see her face. Under his breath he 

“It’s dead evens 1 beat the noose." 
But Crayne was no longer in a 
wagering mood. He was staring at 
the jury foreman. He muttered: 
'That guy's a ham at heart — just like 
me. Come on. Mister, give it.” 

The foreman said: "Manslaughter!" 
He looked as if he'd like to take a 
bow. Spade laughed. 

“What'd I tell you. Jerry?” he 
cried. "I'm still lucky!” 

From the Evening Star: 

James Francis (Spade) O'Far- 
rell. who'll bet you that black is 
white and that two and two make 
seven — if he gets the right kind 
of odds — won five hundred 
pounds in General Sessions Court 
today, but he lost his freedom 
when a jury before Judge Harry 
T. Mahaffey found him 'guilty of 
manslaughter in connection with 
the slaying of Lanny Lancaster, 
another gentleman of chance, in 
a hotel last month. 

The gambler won from his 


lawyer. Jerry Crayne, who laid 
him five lo eight he'd be acquit- 
ted: and if you ask Spade O'Far- 
rell, he coppered his bets with 
prosecutor Thomas Cary, who 
had to be content with the lesser 
count when he'd been grimly de- 
manding the death penalty. 

Spade will pay off his losing 
wager to the People with five to 
ten years in gaol, while his law- 
yer will hold the five hundred 
pounds for a stake for his client 
when he gets out. 

“And watch me run that 
money into important dough 
when I do come out," said the 
gambler. 

He vetoed Crayne's plan for an 
appeal from the conviction with 
the characteristic remark: “I’ve 
lost this round and I’ll pay off in 
full. Besides, I never crowd my 
luck." 

Detective Johnny Frederick halted 
as they started through the gate at 
the railway station. Spade stopped 
too when the handcuff jerked sharply 
at his wrist. 

"Here comes your girl,” said Fred- 
erick, with a grin. “Better rub that 
rabbit's-foot once more. You’re 
gonna need some luck.” 

R UDDY put her arms about him. 

For the first time since the arrest, 
she broke. Spade took her hands 
awkwardly. 

“Hey," he said. “Turn it off.” 

He kissed the tears away. 

"I'll be waiting,” she said. 

“It may be a long time,” said 
Spade. 

"Five will get you twenty you're 
back in two years,” she said, with a 
catch in her throat. 

"It's a sucker bet, but I'll take it," 
he grinned. 

“This train won’t wait, even for 
you.” said Frederick. 

Spade grinned. He kissed the girl 
again, gently. 

“Look, kid." he said, "if Mr. Right 
should come along — why, just blow 
out the light that’s burning in the 
window and grab yourself a chunk 
of happiness." 

For answer she lifted his manacled 
wrists. She closed the fingers of his 
right hand. She rubbed them into 
her rusty hair. 

"For luck," she whispered. 

There was a queer and unaccus- 
tomed lump in Detective Johnny Fred- 
erick’s throat as he muttered: “You 
know. Spade, maybe you are a lucky 
guy, at that!” 

r T , HE girl with the rust-coloured hair 
* listened without a word as the tall 
young man with the serious grey eyes 
went on, quietly, but very earnestly: 
“I know there’s nothing very ro- 
mantic about me. Ruddy. I've never 
done anything or been anywhere. I’ve 
worked hard ever since I was a kid. 
1 washed dishes to go to university. 
I never played half-back. In fact, I 
never played at all — until I met you." 


She smiled at him gently. There 
was a solid, comfortable appeal to 
him. He wasn’t smart, like Spade; he 
wasn't gay. But he was responsible, 
he was dependable. He wanted the 
things she'd thought she never would 
want — a steady job, a home, with a 
yard and a fence around it. He’d 
always be home to dinner. He wanted 
children. 

“I’ve waited over a year to say 
this." he went on. “I wanted to be 
sure. I suppose I’m a pretty dull sort 
of guy. I don't make much money 
at the bank. I don’t think I ever 
will. But I’ll always have a job. Ne)d 
year it'll be a better job and the next 
year still a little better. I’d want 
you to give up the beauty shop, of 
course. I guess Carey would give you 
a few hundred for your share. You 
could have that for your own spend- 
ing money until I did better. Maybe 
you’d be bored with the kind of life 
I can offer you. Maybe you’d think 
about the old high-rolling days when 
it was feast or famine, depending on 
how the ponies ran. I don’t know. 
You'll have to make up your mind 
about that. Or maybe you feel it 
would be disloyal to marry somebody 
else, when he’s in gaol. All I can 
say to that is that I wouldn't think 
much of a man who’d hold a girl to 
a promise to wait for him through 
five to ten years of sentence for mur- 
der!” 

“Manslaughter,” she said. 

“Don’t think I’m condemning him," 


said Harry Crampton. "He acted 
according to his code. It's just that 
it isn't my kind of code. And 1 don’t 
think that deep down in your heart it’s 
your kind. Ruddy. But you’ve got 
to make up your own mind. If you 
feel that you’re bound by your prom- 
ise-well, I'm not a gambling man, 
but I hope 1 can be a good loser!” 

The girl said: “I’m not bound, 
Harry. Spade wouldn’t have that. 
Why, the very last thing he said was 
that if ‘Mr. Right’ should come along, 
he wanted me to grab myself a chunk 
of happiness." 

Harry said very quietly: "Then I 
guess it comes right down to it, my 
dear. Either I’m ‘Mr. Right’ — or I’m 
not. If 1 am, you’ll marry me." 

He touched her for the first time. 
He took her hands and looked into 
her eyes. They gave him his answer, 
and his lips, grateful, humble, found 
hers . . . 

Number X-30307 said without mov- 
ing his lips: “All right. Spade. Once 
more. Odd or even?” 

Spade said: “Even." 

They looked down the long table.’ 
A convict began to stir his coffee. 
Number X-30307 grinned. The con- 
vict’s number was X-7099. He stirred 
vigorously. Then another convict 
suddenly picked up his cup, gulped 
the steaming liquid. He was number 
X-4000. 

Spade said: "That’s thirteen hun- 
dred even.” 



"You lucky dog!" said Number 
X-30307 ... 

Casey held out an envelope as Rud- 
dy and Harry entered the beauty 
shop. 

She said: 'it's from Jerry 

Crayne." 

Ruddy took the envelope. Harry’s 
lips tightened. There was a pleading 
look in his eyes. She kissed him. 
quickly. Then she opened the en- 
velope. She took out a crisp five- 
pound note. 

She read the enclosed note aloud. 

“‘Dear Ruddy: Spade said to send 
you this. You win. Hell be paroled 
Saturday morning. The two years 
won't be up till Monday. Love and 
kisses. Jerry.’ ” 

"Well?” asked the young man with 
the serious grey eyes. 

"I'll go up with Jerry, of course,” 
she said. "I owe him that much." 

“And what will you say?” asked 
Harry Crampton. 

“I’ll say I've found Mr. Right," she 
answered. 

p RAVELY the Warden said: “You 
have paid a part of your debt to 
society, O’Farrell, and you’re getting 
a refund — but only conditionally. 
You’ve kept your nose clean here. 
That’s why you are leaving. Keep it 
clean, and you won't be back.” 

“Thanks," said Spade; "and ten will 
get you fifty I won’t be back.” 

“You’re a pretty smart guy, O'Far- 
rell, " said the Warden. “I hope you 
don’t get the idea that you’re entirely 
too smart.” 

“Oh, I'm not so smart,” Spade 
grinned. “I’m just lucky.” 

They were waiting for him outside, 
the lawyer and the girl with the 
rust-coloured hair. With his left arm 
Spade drew her to him, with his right 
he shook Jerry Crayne’s hand. 

“Spade," the girl said, “I want to 
tell you — ’’ 

He stopped her with his lips. The 
lawyer coughed. He pulled out his 
wallet. He counted out four hun- 
dred and ninety-five. Spade fanned 
them out. He smiled over them 
at Ruddy. 

He said: “I’ve got sixteen hundred 
and forty coming from a little trans- 
action inside. It won't be hard 
to collect. That gives us a nice 
little stake, honey. Or we can hop 
out to the races this afternoon and 
run it into a bankroll. And I do 
feel lucky. You call the turn." 

She said, nervously: “But you’re 
forgetting the terms of parole, Spade. 
No gambling.” 

“So I’ll pick ’em, and you bet ’em!" 
he grinned. “I guess a guy can go 
to the races, just to watch the horses 
run. That’s not gambling!" 

Crayne looked at the girl. He 
knew what was in her mind. She'd 
told him all about it on the way out. 
He knew she couldn't shatter that 
buoyant balloon of joy right now. 

He said: “I guess he rates a little 
celebration. Ruddy.” 

'This is my lucky day," said Spade. 
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C RAYNE halted the big car in 
front of a roadside restaurant. 
They went . in for sandwiches. A 
man in dungarees was methodically 
feeding a slot machine. Spade, 
munching on his sandwich, strolled 
over beside him. Ruddy tugged at 
his arm, but he shook his head. The 
man played his last coin and lost. 

Spade dug into his pocket. His 
hand came out with three coins. He 
slipped one into the slot. Two 

cherries came up and three coins 
jingled out. He played them back. 
Then he rubbed the next one in 
Ruddy’s . hair. 

"For luck." he grinned. 

He placed the coins, pulled the 

lever. The three bars settled into 

place. The machine disgorged. 

They overflowed on to the floor. 

“Let’s go." said Spade. “I start 
from here." 

It was noon when Crayne dropped 
them off in front of the beauty shop. 
Spade stood with his arm around her 
•md watched the lawyer lose himself 
in traffic. 

“Now,” he said, "you hop in and 
tell Casey you're taking the afternoon 
off. I've got to see a guy in the 
Hotel Morris about sixteen hundred 
and forty notes. Be back in 
twenty minutes." 

She said: “I — I had a sort of date 
with — with Casey — and her boy 
friend.” 

“Bring 'em along." he said. “We’ll 
show 'em how a high-roller rolls." 

He kissed her and plunged into the 
crowd. She stared after him. He 
was, of course, the same old Spade. 
He’d be the same till the day he died. 
His way wasn’t her way any more; she 
wanted security and respectability. 
But he was gay and he was kind and 
today he was very, very happy. She 
could make this his day. Harry and 
Casey would simply have to help her. 

She walked into the shop. Harry 
stood near the door. There was pain 
in his serious eyes. So he had seen 
Spade kiss her? She crossed to him 
and took his hand. She led him into 
the rear of the shop, to Casey. 

"Listen to me, both of you," she 
said. “I didn’t tell him. I couldn't 
— today. He's entitled to have a little 
fun. He's feeling lucky — he wants to 
go. We’ll go with him, this one day, 
and this one night. And when it’s 
over — I'll tell him. 1 give you my 

'T'HE man in the red coat led the 
* horses out onto the track. They 
pranced past the grandstand. Ruddy 
saw Spade mark his card. He looked 
up and grinned. He handed her two 
one-pound notes. 

"Lay this with Spurgeon — Bottom 
Dollar — a place." 

He smiled at her surprise. 

"That's just to keep the franchise,” 
he said. "I’m not betting until the 
third heat." 

The bookie grinned as he accepted 
the bet from Ruddy. 

When she returned Spade had an 


affectionate arm around Casey. He 
winked at Harry Crampton. 

"You're a lucky guy, Harry," he 
said. “You've copped off the second- 
best gal in the world." 

"I think I've copped the best," said 
Harry, steadily. 

"We ought to make this a double 
wedding." said Spade, encircling Rud- 
dy with his other arm. "Run the 
Matrimonial Stakes as an entry!" 

Ruddy said quickly: "They're ready 
to go!" 

The horses were away perfectly. 
Bottom Dollar, rated well off the pace, 
made a game bid in the stretch and 
barely missed. He paid eight to five 
for the place. 

Spade gave Casey the winner of the 
second, but he didn't bet. She won 
nine pounds. At the paddock call 
for the third, the group followed him. 
He smiled as the horses paraded past. 
Back inside he handed Ruddy five 
hundred pounds. 

"Gasping,” he said, "on the nos- 
trils.” 

Harry laughed embarrassedly as he 
handed Ruddy a couple of notes. 

“I’ll take two pounds’ worth of 

Said Spurgeon, the bookie: “Five 
hundred on ‘Gasping’ at twelve to 
one! That guy must be nuts." 

Harry felt a queer and unaccus- 
tomed thrill, as the horses left the 
post. 

He said: ‘That’s the first bet I ever 
made in my life!" 

“Yeah?" said Spade. ‘Then you’re 
a gone goose now, pal. This is a 
cake-walk." 

Gasping was third as they hit the 
far turn. He was second by half a 
length as they headed for home. He 
was in front by three lengths at the 

Harry found himself yelling like a 
wild man. His hat was a shapeless 
mass. His collar bad burst open. 
There was a wild gleam in his eyes. 

“I win twenty-four pounds!" he 
gasped. 

Ruddy returned with her hands full 
of notes. She handed Spade sixty- 
five hundred and Harry twenty-six. 
His face was wreathed in smiles. He 
reverently placed the money in his 
wallet. 

“Here’s one guy that's going to 
quit ahead," he boasted. “Crampton 
retires from the turf!" 

“Stick with me," said Spade, “and 
Casey‘11 wear silver fox on her night- 
gowns." 

“Casey?” asked Harry. 

Then he grinned. 

“Oh, sure. The second-best gal 
in the world!” 

He gave Casey’s arm a squeeze. 
Ruddy thought; He’s a good sport. 
Her mind hung briefly on the word. 
She smiled, maternally, as she 
thought of his naive pride in winning 
twenty-four pounds, and of his boast. 
All right, he wasn't that kind of sport 
and thank God for it! 

Spade made two-pound bets on the 
fourth and the fifth. Both won. He 
hesitated a long time over the sixth 
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"Of course I know what Africa i* famous for . . . diamonds!" 


He said: "I think this one is in — 


hut you can't win 'em all. Spread 
ten on him. and I hope he loses!” 

The horse took the place, beaten 
off by a nose for it all. Spade heaved 
a big sigh. 

'This is it.” he said. 

He handed Ruddy his wallet. 

"The lot." he said, “on Scarlet 
Toes." 

Spurgeon counted the bills care- 
fully. 

"Eight thousand two hundred and 
twelve.” he said. "And it goes at 
seven to five. Shall 1 give you your 
taxi-fare right now?" 

“Save some for yourself." said 
Ruddy, as she took the tickets. "You 
couldn't beat Spade today with a 

Spade was reading the evening 
paper as the horses came out on the 
track. Harry's eyes were glued on that 
Number 5. His hands were trem- 
bling. Here was a man with over 
eight thousand pounds on that horse, 
and he was chuckling over the comic 
section. 

Ruddy said: "If 1 was a gambling 
woman. I'd like that red pony on the 
inside. Spade. He looks as if he's 
full of run." 

Spade shrugged. 

"He's a good colt," he admitted. 
"And maybe he'll forget to stop. But 
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I don't think so. This one's a six- 
teenth too far — 1 hope." he added, 
with a grin. 

It took a long time to get them 
away. The red colt. Firefly, was very 
fractious. The assistant starters were 
fighting him. 

Spade said: "He’s leaving his race 
at the post." 

'They're off!” Harry shouted. 

His hand gripped the rail until his 
knuckles were white. Firefly started 
badly but at the. half he was winging. 
At the three-quarters he was a head 
in front. At the mile it was a length 
and a half. Scarlet Toes hadn't got a 
call. 

Ruddy thought: "It had to happen, 
sooner or later. He’ll be down and 
out. And I've got to tell him!" 

The horses thundered toward the 
wire. She kept her eyes on that red 
colt, staggering now, but still holding 
on. A yell that was like a shriek 
went up from Harry. 

"Here comes Scarlet Toes!" 

The jock was hand-riding her. Her 
nose came up level with Firefly. Then 
the boy lifted her across. The photo 
signal went up. But Ruddy didn't 
need to wait for the photo. She knew 
the mare had won. 

Harry was slapping Spade on the 
back. 

"You won!" he shrilled. "You won, 
you lucky stiff, you won!" 


I N the shower Spade O'Farrell sang. 

off-key. a badly-out-of-date pop- 
ular song. "This Is My Lucky Day.” 
A large evening was ahead for him- 
self and Ruddy and Casey and that 
boy friend of Casey's. Seemed like 
a nice guy. Well. Casey rated the 
best. 

He stepped into his room, rubbing 
his- shoulders violently with the 
heavy towel. Detective Johnny Fred- 
erick was relaxing on his bed. He 
still had his hat on. 

"Hullo, flatty." Spade sang out. 
Frederick sat up. dropped his legs 
to the floor. 

"Hello, sucker." said the detective. 
Spade unwrapped the package from 
Lewis'. Silk shorts, fine French lisle 
socks, linen shirts. The silk felt 
smooth and good against his lean 
flanks. 

Frederick said, quietly: "1 hear you 
win twenty thousand at the track to- 
day." 

"In that neighbourhood." said 
Spade. 

- "You must wanta go back up 
there.” said Johnny. 

"Oh. that." said Spade, as he began 
to pull on his socks. "The parole? 
No gambling? Who the hell was 
gambling? Can I help it if my girl 
takes a little flyer?" 

"1 kind of like you. Spade." said 
Frederick. "I’d hate to have to ship 
you back. I wish you'd watch your 
step." 

“I'll try to keep out of your clutch- 
es,” Spade smiled. 

"You got twenty thousand,” said 
the detective. “That ain't hay. Why 
the helf don't you get a job. marry 
Ruddy and give us all the horse- 

"You know, that listens kind of sen- 
sible to me." said Spade. “I've been 
thinking of doing something like that 
— oh. say. Monday." 

"Look. " said Johnny, "you're goin' 
out on the town. You're gonna try 
to balloon that dough into important 
money. You're gonna buck every 
game in town — and you're gonna end 
up in that place again. Because 
somebody's gonna catch you gam- 
blin’!” 

“Gambling?" said Spade. “Why. 
that's against the law!" 

'That's the idea I was tryin’ to 
convey,” said Frederick. “Don’t be 
a dope. Spade! You can't get away 
with it!" 

"Why, Johnny. I didn't kno / you 
cared!" said Spade. 

Frederick took off his hat. He 
fingered it thoughtfully for a moment. 
Spade, merrily if tunelessly whistling. 
"This Is My Lucky Day," was admir- 
ing the cut of his new suite The 
detective put his hat on again. He 
walked out without another word. 

S EVEN, a good one." droned the 
man in the tight-fitting dinner 

He stacked notes and laid them 
against the pile on the line in front 
of Spade O’Farrell. Spade rattled 
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■ THEY ALL DO WHEN YOU FLY 'EM, 
DEV/ SAY— WHO'S THIS JOE BENLEY 

MAJOR HACKING 

WANTS US TO ^IMMIGRATION 
'EE IN DARWIN,) AND CUSTOMS 
SON, 3 J BLOKE. HACK 

^SAYS HE'S GOT A JOB 
FOR US. .WE'LL SCON 
KNOW/ 



-THAT'S IT, DEVIL/ BRIEFLY, THIS BAD LOT 
WHO CALLS HIMSELF THE “BLACK SNAKE" IS 
BRINGING IN JAPS TO WORK THE PEARL- 

BEDS — AND THE DARWlNy “ 

BOYS DON'T LIKE iT.r^fH'M/ I'VE HEARD 
WE'VE BEEN AFTER )/ Cf THIS 'BLACK 
HIM FOR- GOME /(SNAKE' CHARACTER, 
TIME, NOW. r-f v JOE- 



_ LOTS OF GUYS, DEV — TO THEIR 
LOSS' AS WELL AS BREAKING THE IMMIGRAT- 
ION LAWS, HE PIRATES THE PEARL -BEDS 
FROM HIS HIDEOUT IN THE MAZE OF 
SMALL ISLANDS 'BOUND HERE AND SELLS 
THE PROCEEDS DIRECT TO SINGAPORE . 
OTHER THAN THAT AND A FEW KNOWN 
MURDERS, HE'S AS PURE AS THE DRIVEN 
SNOW / 
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WE-E-LL/ NICE, (GENTLEMANLY 
TYPE, EH, DANNY, 3 —AND A FINE, 
UPSTANDING- BUNC H OF THU&S, TOO— 

'em jap divers, by the 

CUT-THteATS,' 
DAY OUT 

WHEN IT'S DARK-- 



THEY'RE HAVIN' **>.SKIp THE WATER, PAL- 
TRcOBLE &ETTIN' THEIRNi'VE HAD MY QUOTA ! 
HANDS HI&H ENOO&H. WT LET'S GET THAT 
DEV/ DANNY'S RIDINV PlRATE BUNCH TIED 
HERD CN 'EM WITH fuP — THEN , TO SAVE 
THE BREN- — AN’ 4 CARRYING* A FULL 
BY THE WAY, THERE'S JCRATE, WE MIGHT-. AR- 
A CRATE OF SCOTCH LIGHTEN IT A 
IN THAT SHACK . NOTHIN' feL ITT LE , WHA T , 
LIKE WHISKY AN' WATER, 

AFTER NIGHT- SURFIN' 
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GOODBYE TO DRINK 



Harry Crampton accepted the drink 
which the waiter handed him. His 
hand shook until the amber liquid 
spilled on his shirt front. He gulped 
the drink down. Sixty-three thousand! 
Three hundred and fifty more, with 
that last roll! And O'Farrell was 
begging the house to take off the 
limit! He felt the wallet, unaccus- 
tomedly thick, in his hip pocket. His 
fingers itched for it. But Ruddy was 
looking at him oddly. He drew his 
hand away. 

A man whose face was smooth but 
blue crossed to the table. 

"Hello, Spade," he said. “I hear 
you’re warm.” 

"This penny ante irks me," said 
Spade. 

‘The lid’s off," said Sammy Green. 
Spade grinned. He began to take 
notes from his pockets, crumpled notes 
that he had thrust into them. He laid 
them all down on the table. He indi- 
cated the stacks of chips, 

“We’ll let it all go on the black," 
he said. 

Sammy Green nodded, stroking his 
blue chin. People began to drift over 
from the other tables. The croupier 
looked nervously at Green. The pro- 
prietor took his place at the wheel. 

"I’ll roll it, just for luck," he said. 

'T'HERE was sweat on his blue up- 
per lip. Spade felt Ruddy's hand 
dig into his arm. He took it in both 
of his own. 

“This is it, honey,” he said. “The 
last one — so help me." 

There was a complete hush in the 
big room. The ball whirred as it left 
Sammy's fingers. It seemed to roll 
interminably, then it hit the groove, 
skipped lightly and nestled into the 
eight slot. 

“Eight, the black," said Sammy. 
There was a sound like a punctured 
balloon as everyone in the room let 
out his breath. 

“1 was born lucky,” said Spade, 
smiling. 

“I’ll have to give you a cheque, 
Spade.” said Sammy Green. 

“It's good with me,” said Spade. 
He handed the croupier a stack of 

“Buy yourself a cigar," he said. 
Harry flicked saliva from his lips. 
He felt faint. He reached for the 
glass which the waiter held out. He 
choked over it but he got it down. 
Spade shoved another stack at Ruddy. 
"That’s for spending-money,” he 

He followed Sammy into his office. 
The croupier was crying as he handed 
Ruddy a thousand in notes. He took 
the same amount for himself. Then 
he grabbed the wheel, pulled it loose, 
flung it across the room. He let out 
a hoarse cry and pawed his way 
through the crowd, heading for the 

“A hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand. seven hundred," said Sammy 
Green, smiling weakly. 


"Less two," said Spade. 

Quite firmly Green wrote a cheque 
for one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand, seven hundred. He began 
to sign his name. It blotted. He 
smiled apologetically and made an- 
other cheque. 

Ruddy, waiting outside the office, 
thought: “I’ve got to tell him now — 
right now." 

She saw the two coming out bf the 
office, saw them shake hands, gravely. 
She hurried across and took Spade’s 
arm. She led him to a little table 
beneath the artificial palms of the 
terrace. She shook her head as 
Harry and Casey approached. They 
turned back. Spade looked at her in 
surprise. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

She told him. 

“Why, that’s all right, honey, he 
said, when she had finished. "He 
seems like a nice guy. And you 
know me. I was never cut out to be 
part of a team. I’ve got to have elbow 
room. Name the first one after me." 

They were gone and Spade sal 
alone at the little table under the. 
artificial palms. He looked at the 
cheque for one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand, seven hundred pounds. 
He rang for a waiter. 

He said: "Ask Mr. Green if he’d 
like to split a bottle of champagne, 
just to celebrate?” . . . 

Half an hour later Harry Crampton 
stood in the foyer, under the eyes of 
the man in the Judas window. 

“I was here with Mr. O’Farrell," 
he murmured. "Is he still here?” . 

He found Spade and Green gravely 
finishing their third bottle. Spade 
ordered a fourth, but Sammy excused 
himself and tacked away. 

To the floor manager, he said, thick- 
ly: "When Mr. O'Farrell is ready to 
play, the sky’s the limit.” 

Then he quietly passed out in the 
floor manager's arms. 

Harry looked over the brimming 
glass at Spade. 

“She told me." he said huskily. 
“She said you were swell about it. " 

“Nice of you to let me know," said 
Spade. 

His elbow slipped off the edge of 
the table but he righted himself 
sharply. He stared at Harry’s curly 
hair fixedly, reached out and touched 

“I think you’re going to be a very 
fine rabbit’s foot.” he said. 

He stood up very carefully, balanc- 
ing himself. Harry Crampton felt of 
the bulky wallet on his hip. He 
thought: “Now is the time! While 
he's hot!" He stood up quickly. 
“Let’s go, pal!" he said. 

O ’FARRELL polished off his sec- 
ond stack of toast, and he fin- 
ished his fourth cup of coffee. He 
looked disapprovingly at the un- 
touched toast in front of Harry 
Crampton. The man's face was grey. 

Spade called for the cheque. It 
was for two pound fifteen shillings. 
He fumbled in his pockets. He smiled 
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as he drew out a wrinkled five-pound 

'Odd or even?" he said. 

Harry muttered: "Odd." 

•That's odd." Spade chuckled. "Its 
;en! You're stuck, pal." 

-Oh." said Harry. . "1 didn't know 
what you meant. I'm broke. 

"Just lucky in love." said Spade. 

He started to stand up. Harry 
clutched at his arm. He sat down 
again. 

"Spade." he said thickly, "1 lost 
five thousand pounds.” 

"Tough.” said Spade. "Five thou- 
sand will buy a lot of groceries.” 

"It wasn't mine," said Harry. 

Spade looked at him for a long 
moment. 

"Whose was it?" he asked. 

“The bank's." said Harry. 

“You stole it.” said Spade. 

"I didn’t mean to steal it!” said 
Harry. “I — I just borrowed it! It 
was after we'd come back from the 
track. It looked so easy. I thought 
if I could win a few thousand— well, 
there could be a little house — all our 
Nti. with a yard, and — ” 

"You poor sucker!" said Spade. 

"You were hot, and I thought if I 
got aboard — " 

Spade stared at him for a long 
moment. He was thinking about Rud- 
dy: "She sure gets tough breaks. If 
this sap goes up — the poor dope! 

I got him into this, playing big shot! 
It’s up to me to get him out.” 

He said: “Cheer up, chump. I'll 
get it back for you.” 

F ROM miles away Ruddy heard a 
bell, insistently ringing, and she 
opened her eyes. Casey stirred, mut- 
tered something. The bell rang 
again. Ruddy got up quickly, flung 
- negligee over her shoulders . . . 

Spade said: “I’m cleaned, baby. I 
need that thousand.” 

“Let me keep it for you, Spade.” 
she said. “Your streak's ended. You’ll 
only lose it tonight." 

“Don’t hold out on me, Rabbit’s- 
foot,” he said. “I want it bad." 

She went to the dressing-table. 
Casey stirred again but did not wake 
up. Ruddy took the money from un- 
der her lingerie. She crossed to the 
door and handed it to him. 

He said, shyly: "Honey — could I — 
just for luck?" 

He held up his right hand, the 
fingers half clenched. She bent her 
head. He rubbed his fingers against 
the rusty hair tenderly. 

“Good old Rabbit's-foot!" he said. 
He phoned Sammy Green’s and 
found it closed. He tried Big Eddie’s 
and Stone's and the Circle Club with 
the same result. Of course there was 
always Jack’s. He got the late play. 
But there was Johnny, too, and his 
grim warning. He tried to locate 
the floating High Spade game in half 
a dozen different hotels. No dice. 

"So we’ll give Jack's ' a whirl," he 
told Harry Cramplon. 

"What about that dick?" said Harry, 
weakly. 

"Johnny? That was just for a 
laugh!" 


Spade thought: "It's a dirty trick to 
play on Jack.” Then he shrugged. 

A raid was all part of the game. The 
old percentage took care of that. He 
knew he had to get quick action. 
Johnny would get here in ten. fifteen 
minutes at the outside. He crossed 
quickly to one of the pontoon table* 
"This is a sap's game,” he t 
Harry, "but 1 feel in the mood.” 

He laid down five hundred, the 
limit. His first card was a king, his 
second a three. 

“Stand.” he said. 

The dealer turned over a queen and 
pushed notes at him. 

J OHNNY FREDERICK sighed as 
he replaced the receiver. He 
jerked his thumb and three men got 
up, yawned, stretched and then fol- 
lowed him out to the squad car . . . 

Spade O’Farrell saw a nine fall and 
a seven. He looked at his new wrist- 

“Hit me,” he said. 

The dealer hit him with a five. 

“Pay twenty-one," he said. 

Harry Crampton drew a long, rasp- 
ing sigh. Spade handed him the five 
thousand. 

“Let’s go.” he said. 

“Now?" demanded Harry. "When 
you’re hot!” 

"Mr. Crampton," said Spade, “you 
are a very silly man.” 

He took Harry’s arm and propelled 
him toward the door. Maybe his luck 
would hold! Maybe — 

Four men walked into the room. 
Johnny said quietly: “It’s a raid, 
folks." . . • 

The two men were inconspicuous 
units in the crowd as they strolled un- 
hurriedly across the waiting-room at 
the railway station. Johnny Fred- 
erick’s tan topcoat covered the cuff 
that linked him with Spade O'Farrell. 
Spade was smiling slightly. The de- 
tective stopped, and the cuff bit into 
Spade’s wrist. 

Johnny said, thickly, gently: "Here s 
your girl. Spade." 

Spade swung around, incredulously. 
She was running across the smooth 
floor, jostling people out of her path. 
She came up to him and put her 
arms around him. She kissed him 
fiercely, proudly. 

“He told me twenty minutes ago. 
Of course he knew I’d brush him off.” 
she said. 

"What this all about?" demanded 
the detective. 

"Nothing,” said Spade, “except 1 ve 
got my Rabbit's-foot back. 

He drew her close with his free 

“I’ll be waiting." said the girl with 
the rust-coloured hair, “if it takes the 
whole eight years." 

Johnny Frederick said: "Your lucks 

Spade nodded. He said, huskily: 
"1 was born with a horseshoe in my 
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IS THAT YOU, NINA? 

Continued from page 25 


You and the dame — and me! Get 
moving!” 

With Nicky holding the automatic 
in his pocket, we went down, out a 
side door to a side street . . . and 
there was a cream Ford Customline. 
He made me drive. Yvonne, face 
white, sat alongside me. Nicky sat- in 
the rear seat, curtly giving instruc- 
tions. He reminded me. now and 
then, that the rod wasn’t far from my 
skull. 

It was about mid-afternoon as we 
left the city, and headed down the 
coast road. Twenty miles south, we 
turned off the main stem, eventually 
reaching a lonely beach shack. A 
power boat, on rollers, was drawn up 
on the beach by a winch-line from 
the shack. 

Nicky made me carry two heavy 
steel rails, and chains, from the shack 
to the launch. The winch-line was 
released, the boat rolled down to the 
water. Under the threat of the auto- 
matic, I worked the engine. Nicky 
steered. 

We chugged through the low 
breakers. We were about a quarter 
of a mile off shore when I finally 
edged the spanner on the launch floor 
close to my hand. I suddenly jabbed 
the throttle down, hard. The launch 
surged forward, as a swell lifted us. 

“What the hell?” Nicky grunted, 
grabbing at the tiller, as the boat turn- 
ed to one side. 

I bent down, grabbed the spanner, 
turned and threw it — hard! The span- 
ner hit Nicky in the temple. He swore 
as he reeled, firing wildly as he clung 
to the tiller. Slugs whistled near. 

“Quick, Yvonne . . . over!” 

I grabbed her wrist and almost 
yanked her over the side. She gasped, 
as we hit the water, “Non ... I can- 
not swim!" 

We came to the surface. In the 
distance, swerving wildly and taking 
in water was the launch . . . and 
about ten feet away, floundering, was 
Nicky, still apparently stunned. 

I gasped to Yvonne. “Take a deep 
breath, hold it — try to float!" 

I let her go and swam quickly to- 
ward Nicky, hoping I'd reach him be- 
fore the cold water revived his senses. 
Then my heart lightened as I realised 
something . . . Nicky couldn’t swim, 
either. I reached out a hand, grab- 
bed his head from behind, held him 
a moment, and chopped him with a 
short right. He was sinking as I swam 
back towards Yvonne. 

She sank. I dived, found her. 
struggled to the surface. She gulped 
in air. We floundered under the sur- 
face again. As we rose. I turned her 
round, and told her to keep as still 
as possible. 

Then I swam! That’s an understate- 
ment. We made the beach. Don’t 
ever ask me how. I remember flop- 
ping on the sand, and closing my 
eyes. I opened them to see Yvonne. 
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her white frock clinging to her like 
a shell round an egg. staring at me. 

Her lips brushed my mouth. Who 
was it that said something about 
French women? The guy was right! 

W'e got to the car behind the shack. 

“Where we go, Mecster Norton?" 

“You can cull me Roy. Yvonne. 
We’re going to my flat. And from 
there I'll decide when we get to town." 

It was just after dark when we 
reached my apartment. Under the 
door was my mail. I opened the let- 
ter from Bill Downey. 

“Enclosed." the letter said, "is a 
photograph of Nina Spencer. The 
only distinguishing mark she seems to 
have is a slight scar on her left leg. 
just above the ankle." 

I glanced at the photograph — and 
nearly dropped it. It was not — repeat 
NOT— the photograph of the blonde 
1 had visited the previous night. 

How dumb can a guy be! Every- 
thing was falling into place. 1 jump- 
ed toward the phone and rang David 
C. Johnson. He said he would contact 
his friend, the Police Commissioner, 
whom he was certain would do all t 
asked. 

I rang my secretary, who brought 
clothes around for Yvonne. We 
changed. Two hours later —e were 
at Police Headquarters. Mr. Johnson 
came into the office. 

"All right,” the Commissioner said, 
“what’s the story?” 

“The blonde here,” I began, “isn't 
Nina Spencer . . . she’s Linda Blake, 
the supposedly drowned heiress. She 
was heavily in debt to Luke Taliento 
through gambling, but she had nine 
years to wait before she could col- 
lect her inheritance. She became en- 



A DEAD MAN 
SAVED HIS LIFE 

Continued from page 47 


cended below, pulling the trapdooi 
shut behind them. 

Thinking it might be the police and 
he was saved, Eddie Capps leapt up 
from the blood-sodden bed. A light 
had appeared again below. He fell 
down beside the first trap-door and 
put his eye to the crack. 

He saw immediately they were not 
police. They were a pair of roughly 
dressed mountain men, just as villain- 
ous looking as the old killer himself. 
They wanted liquor. The cabin 
Was a backwoods grog house. The old 
man produced bottles of moonshine 
and money changed hands. Boisterous 
and tipsy the customers wanted tc 
drink in the cabin with the old 
couple. 

Both the man and the woman (she 
had risen from her bed in the cor- 
ner) encouraged them to drink and 
spend their money. They finally sat 
down with them at a game of cards. 


gaged to Marcus and made a will in 
Ill’s favour. 

“A girl, about her size, was brought 
to town, the girl Nina Spencer. She 
was chosen for the part because she 
was much the same build as Linda 
Blake . . . and looked much the same. 

“Because of her build, and her ap- 
pearance. she was picked to be mur- 
dered. She went boating with Tali- 
ento. and she died. Her face Was 
knocked about, and her body dressed 
in Linda's clothes, and a wrist-watch 
Marcus had given Linda was put on 
Nina’s wrist. So the body was identi- 
fied as the body of Linda Blake, the 
heiress. 

“When 1 asked questions about Nina 
Spencer, Luke tried to foil me off by 
having Linda pose as Nina. The stake 
for it all was a quarter of a million 
pounds, divided three ways, with 
Linda leaving the country . . 

I paused ... the Commissioner 
nodded to the police officers. Luke 
wen! to protest, but in a moment or 
two, he, with Marcus and Linda were 
out of the office propelled by strong 
hands. 


In the next days “Clario" Wally 
Kent had a piece about Nina. He re- 
called that the name "Nina” was said 
to mean "Goddess of the Sea." 

As for me ... I sent the details 
to Bill Downey. When the migration 
authorities told Yvonne she had over- 
stayed her permit to remain in the 
country, 1 pulled a tew strings, here 
and there. We got a special licence, 
and I married her two days later. 

What else could I do? 

THE END 


The Negro took no part in the game, 
but curled up on the floor and went 
to sleep. 

Capps could see that the table at 
which they sat was directly under the 
spot where the second trap-door 
should be. There was no ladder to it 
like the one at which he was spying. 
Apparently they put some steps on 
the table to get to it. 

Their assumption that he was dead 
set Capps thinking. He crawled over to 
the other trap-door, praying that they 
had not bolted it when they descend- 
ed. He inserted the blade of a pen- 
knife at the edge and levered. It mov- 
ed — so that the plan that was slowly 
formulating in his mind was possible. 

His fear had left him. Quietly he 
put on his boots. As he did so, a new 
idea hit him. prompted by the fear 
of the Negro at touching the dead 
body in the bed. He would make his 
getaway bid in the role of a ghost. 

The bloodstained sheet that he had 
already sheltered under made do as 
a shroud. Looking round, he spied 
a woman's old white hat in a corner. 
He grabbed it and thrust it on his 
head. 

A last peep through the crack 
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-howed the card game still in progress. 
Capps went to the other trapdoor and 
with infinite care raised it noiselessly. 

He pushed it right open. Not a person 
below gave a sign of realising what 
he'd done. 

Pistol in hand. Capps stood poised 
above. Then he screeched an ear- 
splitting ghostly wail and dropped 
straight through on to the table. The 
quartet round it saw only the white 
spectre above them before he kicked 
the lamp flying. 

Capps started firing his gun. Amid 
screams of fear he saw two chairs go 
toppling over backwards as their 
occupants frantically tried to avoid 
the spectre. A sudden bound took him 
to the floor and he headed for the 
door. A moment later he was through 
it and sprinting wildly fob the stable. 

He did not look round, but his haste 
was not really necessary, as no at- 
tempt was made to follow him. 

He had his knife out before he got 
to the stable. A slash cut the halter 
of his mare, Sally, who seemed just as 
eager to leave as her, master. 

Capps vaulted on her bare back. 
She bounded out the open door as 
though jet propelled. As they went 
past the cabin, the salesman had his 
gun ready, but he did not need it. 
Still in his flowing sheet, he would 
have struck terror into the supersti- 
tious hillbillies. 

The mare continued her gallop for 
more than a mile before. Capps let 
her slow down to a trot. Dawn was 
near, and with it came a clear, fine 
day. Sunlight made the events of the 
night seem far away. Capps rode up 
to a boy he spied in a field for direc- 

The sight of him. however, was too 
much. It set the boy running for his 
life towards his home, screeching for 
help. Capps reined in and removed 
the sheet. He folded it for use as a 
saddle, and rode on until he came up 
to a farmhand soon after. He was 
given directions to Barbourville, 
which lay about seven miles along the 
track. 

At the Sheriffs office there he told 
his story. At first the officer was 
incredulous, but he changed his mind 
on viewing the bloodstained sheet. A 
posse was collected immediately to 
ride out to the log cabin. 

Within a week, towards the end of 
May, 1897. the man and woman. Mr. 
and Mrs. Elden Susong. and Charlie 
Carmichael, the Negro, went on trial 
for the murder of Gus Lobe. All 
were found guilty. Carmichael was 
sentenced to death and was duly 
hanged. The elderly couple got off 
with life sentences and died in prison. 

Eddie Capps went back to his run. 
after surviving an ordeal the horror of 
which few men have ever met. He 
had played with death in one of the 
most hair-raising and spine-chilling 
murder schemes on record. It did not 
come off; but it was a long time be- 
fore Capps again took a short cut at 
night through the hillbilly country. 

THE END 
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MURDER OF A DANCER 

Continued from page 5 

He closed the door ana I imme- 
diately turned to the leads. They 
were all out of town. I shrugged 
wearily, in no mood to travel even 
out of the office in this sweltering 
weather. But it had to be done. 
Dahl's leads indicated 1 had a lot of 
ground to cover in Washington: 
hotels, including the Statler and 
Franklin Park: a few restaurants. 
Troika Cafe, Morales; and several 
people with whom Harger might be 
staying. 

It wasn’t a simple matter of check- 
ing at the hotels by phone — because 
he might have signed registers under 
an assumed name, especially as he 
was a well-known figure. I’d have 
to speak to desk clerks, waiters, bar- 
tenders — and any others who might 
recognise him from a description. It’s 
surprising how little most of these 
cases vary, and how much tougher it 
is to get lost than anyone imagines. 
A man is a creature of habit. Ask 
the right questions about him and 
he almost tracks himself down. 

I made a dozen calls. I notified 
my missing persons contacts that 1 
was interested in any information on 
fresh “stiffs." They got that infor- 
mation daily from the various hos- 
pital morgues. 1 didn’t tell them 
whom I was after. My client had 
been explicit about no publicity. 

When information was not forth- 
coming from these sources, I packed 
a bag and caught a train to Wash- 
ington, D.C. It wasn’t tough to follow 
up Harger; as a matter of fact, it was 
too easy, because the strikingly beauti- 
ful Charlotte Maye, apparently al- 
ways in his company, was remem- 
bered by everybody. 

I jotted down a few details. The 
barkeeps said Harger wasn’t much of 
a drinker. The hotel clerks were con- 
sistent in the comment that Harger 
and Maye had separate suites. All 
that day and night 1 ran down leads 
with the same results: dead ends. 1 
didn’t know if Dahl wanted me to 
stick around Washington, but I took 
it upon myself to head back to the 
city. 

I returned on the morning of the 
23rd. One of my missing persons 
contacts called me. almost at once. A 
fisherman in a rowboat had found 
a nude male torso wrapped and tied 
in a white sheet floating 300 feet 
off Breezy Point, on Long Island’s 
South Shore. The head, arms and. 
legs had been crudely removed. 
Pressed for outstanding features or 
distinctive marks, my contact com- 
mented on the exceptional grace and 
muscularity of the torso. That struck 
home with me. It sounded the kind 
of development a dancer might have. 

"Any claimants?” was my next 
question. 

"None — but we’ve got 20 or 30 
more people coming up for identifi- 
cation. Someone came in here this 
morning who might sew this one up 
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though — ’’ and he mentioned the name 
of Charlotte Maye! She, in the com- 
pany of an officer, had reported Solon 
Harger missing, and had been sent 
over to try to identify the torso at 
the morgue of the Queens County 
Hospital. Joining them later, accord- 
ing to my informant, was a certain 
Walter Dahl. 

That puzzled me. Why had Char- 
lotte Maye reported Harger missing 
to the authorities when Dahl had in- 
sisted that publicity was to be 
avoided? I shrugged. It meant the 
end of my case. With the extensive, 
nation-wide missing-persons machin- 
ery in motion, whether the torso was 
Harger’s or not, I was clearly dis- 
pensable. I waited for a call from 
Dahl. It didn’t come that day. 

I checked my missing persons con- 
tact later and was told that Dahl had 
definitely established that the torso 
was not that of the missing dancer. 

I hung up and pondered that one. 
Where did Dahl come off to make the 
positive identification? What he had 
told me was that he was close to 
Charlotte Maye and didn’t know 
Harger personally. 

There was no word from Dahl the 
next day, either. I figured he had 
enough cash to shell out for my ser- 
vices, despite the fact that the police 
were on the case ... So I picked 
up where I left off. The hospitals 
yielded nothing. But my missing per- 
sons contact did. “Al,” he said, “the 
policewoman handling that Harger 
folder stamped it ‘closed.’ ’’ 

That really threw me. It seemed 
that Harger’s exotic brunette part- 
ner had received a telegram from him 
that morning stating he was out of 
town and well, and was starting a 
new life for himself. 

That was the 23rd. When I got no 
word from Dahl on the 24th, I called 
him. I told him of my Washington 
jaunt, and asked what the score was. 
He gave, instead — some Chicago 
leads! 

1 managed to take them down with- 
out giving away my irritation. It 
was some kind of wild-goose chase 
he was sending me on — but why? My 
instant suspicion was that Charlotte 
Maye and Dahl were interested in 
each other, and had combined ' forces 
to eliminate Solon Harger, the third 
side of the triangle. If I was some- 
how being used, I intended to find it 

1 had the beautiful dancer's ad- 
dress. Her apartment was in the 
same building as Harger’s, on West 
46th Street. I wouldn’t visit her as a 
detective, because I’d never find out 
anything if I did. One of my best 
gimmicks was posing as a lingerie 
salesman. I'd buy up a small amount 
of fine lingerie which 1 would sell 
at a ridiculous price. It rarely failed 
to get results. 

The building was a five-storey 
brown-stone with tailor shops on the 
first two floors. The instant 1 looked 
at the door bells my suspicion of 
some duplicity was confirmed. Har- 
ger’s name plate showed he had a 
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room-mate. And the second name 
was — Dahl. 

Before I went up to Charlotte 
Maye's apartment with my lingerie 
valise. I dropped into the tailor's. 1 
told them I was an uncle of Harger's 
from out of town and was looking 
for him. He didn’t seem ta.be in his 
apartment. Did they know his where- 
abouts? One of the tailors suggested 
I check with his “beautiful” room- 
mate, as he referred to Dahl. He also 
advised that I tell my nephew when 
I saw him that Dahl had brought 
down a new suit, which Harger re- 
cently had had made for himself, arid 
ordered the suit recut to fit him. The 
tailor had refused to fill the order 
without an O.K. from Harger. 

To me that chance bit of informa- 
tion held a serious implication. 

Charlotte Maye’s apartment was on 
the fourth floor. 1 noticed the name 
Tubesing on her nameplate as well. 
A slim, shapely brunette in a neat 
house dress, answered my ring. This, 
then, was Harger's dancing partner. 
She appeared somewhat troubled, but 
she was friendly and exhibited inter- 
est in the lingerie I showed her. She 
said she and her husband were ex- 
pecting to take a trip and she could 
use a few items. 

I was invited inside and I met her 
husband, William Tubesing, a youth- 
ful, amiable Army Captain, on fur- 
lough. He helped her choose from 
my selection. Now I knew who the 
Army officer was that my contact had 
mentioned. Several studio photo- 
graphs of Harger and Maye on the 
mantel gave me an opening to talk 
about the missing man. 

“Isn’t that the missing dancer I 
read about in the paper?" I asked. A 
Broadway columnist had already pro- 
claimed the disappearance and it was 
common knowledge. She nodded, 
“That’s what's keeping us from going 
to ^t^t my husband’s folks in Mis- 

“I think we ought to go anyway,” 
her husband said, excluding me from 
the conversation. "That telegram ex- 
plains it as far as I’m concerned.” 

"I can’t help feeling that some- 
thing’s wrong. Bill,” she said. "The 
way he left that morning at 3.00 a.m. 
... it was all so strange . . .’’ 

1 said I had a son in the army 
and sympathised with them. I told 
them to forget everything and make 
the most of the time they had. They 
took me into their confidence and 
before long were giving me an ac- 
count of that Sunday night, August 
19th. The Tubesings were giving a 
small party. During the evening, 
Dahl came downstairs and remained 
a short time, saying that Harger was 
not feeling well. He returned up- 
stairs to his apartment which was 
directly overhead, at about 10.30. 

Right after that the Tubesings and 
their friends heard curious stamping, 
choking, gasping sounds above them. 
They dismissed the sounds as the play- 
ful rough-housing of Harger and Dahl, 
But that was not the end of it, for 
after the party had broken up hours 
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later, the Tubesings heard a persistent 
hammering and the splashing of 
water. They called upstairs and Dahl 
said he was fixing something. Then 
at 3 o’clock, the sounds of heavy 
steps were heard descending the stairs. 
In the morning Walter Dahl informed 
the Tubesings he had seen Harger 
off at the railroad station. 

Even w'hile they talked I had an 
insight into what had happened in 
that apartment. 1 kept seeing the 
torso fished up at Breezy Point as the 
words “hammering and splashing 
water,” repeated themselves with a 
grim meaning. 

As soon as I left the Tubesings 1 
communicated my information to the 
authorities but was informed with em- 
phasis that the case was closed. The 
impression was. I think, -that 1 was 
merely a publicity-seeking private 
investigator. 

That was on the 25th day of Aug- 
ust and I was still retained by Walter 
Dahl. On the 26th, still making my 
rounds, getting to people who knew 
Dahl and Harger. another fact of the 
Relationship of these two men came 
to light. Everyone scoffed at any 
possible romantic attachment of either 
Dahl or Harger for Charlotte Maye 
Tubesing. Both men were attractive 
to women but unresponsive. 

There was evidence of jealousy be- 
tween the two men, which often flared 
into violent outbursts of temper. It 
was just such an outburst, 1 believed, 
that had resulted in a brutal murder 
in the apartment above the Tubesings 
that night of August 19th. It all 
fitted together so perfectly now. 

Then on the 28th I received a call 
from Dahl. His voice betrayed no 
tremor or sign of shaken emotions. 
“I have received a letter from Har- 
ger explaining everything,” he said, 
"and I won’t require your services 
any longer.” He would settle our 
account, he assured me. That was 
all. 

“A letter ...” 1 muttered to my- 
self. That was too much. I wanted 
to look at that letter. 

1 made my way to the brownstone 
on West 46th Street, and determining 
that Dahl was out, 1 let myself into 
his apartment with a passkey. 1 
searched high and low, but could 
find no sign of a letter. 1 looked 
around to see if 1 could unearth any 
incriminating evidence. There was 
nothing unusual about the place, ex- 
cept perhaps for the uncommonly out- 
size beds. But when 1 entered the 
bathroom and noticed that a hurried, 
sloppy coat of fresh paint had been 
slapped on the wall behind the bath 
tub — that clinched it for me. 

Before 1 contacted the authorities 
again, I took a stab in another dir- 
ection. 1 remembered my missing 
persons contact had told me the torso 
found was wrapped in a sheet. Could 
it possibly have been an outsize sheet 
off an uncommonly large bed? A 
phone call verified it. 

On August 29lh. the police re- 
opened the case. 1 made myself avail- 
able to the district attorney and was 
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held in reserve as a surprise witness 
against Walter Dahl, while the noose 
of circumstantial evidence was drawn 
tighter and tighter about his neck. 

Detectives were on Dahl's trail 
constantly now. watching his every 
move. On Friday. October 5th, they 
closed in. He had withdrawn money 
from his account and was making 
preparations for sudden flight. 

Dahl was taken to District Attor- 
ney Grumet's office where he con- 
fessed to the sordid crime, describing 
the gory details: 

“I came home that night and we 
quarrelled. There was a struggle. I 
kicked him in the stomach. He pick- 
ed up an icepick and came at me. 

“I kicked him again, stunning him. 
Then I hit him with a hammer and 
dragged him into the bathroom. 1 
was so scared that I swung the ham- 
mer, maybe two or three times more. 
It was soon plain that he was dead. 
I was more frightened than ever. 1 
put his body into the tub. Then I 
dismembered it.” 

On October 16th, 1945, Walter 
Dahl was indicted for murder in the 
first degree, but seven months later, 
he was permitted to enter a plea of 
guilty to first degree manslaughter. 

When he finally appeared for sen- 
tencing in the Manhattan Court of 
General Sessions on May 16th, 1945, 
Walter H. Dahl was a sick and broken 
young man. Diabetes had afflicted the 
joints in his lower extremities and he 
could stand only supported by 
crutches. Judge George L. Donnellan 
sentenced him to Sing Sing Peniten- 
tiary for a term of from ten to twenty 
years. It was hard to believe that 
this thin, sickly, pasty-faced invalid 
was the tanned, handsome, self- 
assured young man who had stridden 
into my office that sultry August day. 
But that's what murder can do to 
you. 

THE END 
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I. Arthur Duffey. He did it in 1902. 
Sunnar Nielson, of Denmark, first; Fred 
Dwyer, of U.S.A., second. 2. 18. Mel- 
bourne Stadium was burnt down. 3. (I) 
Five wickets. (2) Adelaide Oval. (3) 
323. (4) III. (5) 341. (6) Tyson and 
Appleyard. (7) Appleyard, six wickets at 
an average of 1 1.83; Bailey, three wickets 
at an average of 13; Miller, four wickets 
at an average of 18.5. (8) Len Mad- 
docks, of Australia. (9) Maddo'cks, 69. 
(10) Hutton, 80. (II) Five. (12) They 
each took three catches. 4. Lionel Cox. 
5. Jon Henricks, swimming. 6. Geoff 
Duke. 80 m.p.h. 7. Murray Rose. Record 
previously held by Garry Chapman. 8. 
Adelaide. Ken Rosewall. He beat Lewis 
Hoad. Beryl Penrose. She beat Thelma 
Long. 
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An explorer was telling us of his 
harrowing experiences up in the New 
Guinea jungle: 

"Ammunition, food and whisky had 
run out." he told. the rapt audience, 
"and we were all parched with 
thirst.” 

"But wasn’t there any water?" 
someone asked. 

"Sure," our rugged friend came 
back, "but it was no time to be think- 
ing of cleanliness." 


So he kissed her. 

“Bro-ther!" she whispered. 

* * * 

There can be no argument about 
it all, chaps, the stork is the bird 
with the biggest bill. I was reminded 
of this when I met an old cobber. 
“George!” I exclaimed when he shook 
hands. “You’ve changed! What's 
making you look so old?" 

‘Trying to keep young,” said 
George. 


"Trying to keep young?" 

"Yes," was the gloomy response, 
‘nine of them." 


That’s like the bloke who married 
the widow who told him she had 
four little ones up in the cemetery. 
He didn't know that they were oniy 
playing up there. 

MacKegg. 


I've been marvelling at the stamina 
of a friend of mine who for weeks 
has been boasting of the 36 holes he 
plays before breakfast every day. 1 
found out that the holes were in his 
harmonica. 


Just a tip about bald-headed barbers 
who try to sell you hair restorer, 
chaps. One tried to give me the treat- 
ment the other day. Taking one look 
at his billiard-ball cranium 1 thought 
I had the answer to the way out. 

"That’s ridiculous," 1 told him. “If 
it was any good you’d have hair your- 
self." 

"Nothing wrong with that,” came 
the answer. “I know a guy who sells 
brassieres.” 


Pa-in-law cashed his life insurance 
policy the other day and took out a 
fire policy. He knows where he's 
going. 


A certain restaurant was handed 
back a plate of fish it had served a cus- 
tomer. On the plate was the meaning- 
ful note — “Long time no sea.” 


The only thing harder than a dia- 
mond is making the payments on it. 

* * * 

Sweet young thing: "If you kiss me, 
I'll call one of my family!" 
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